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dress,  Mr.  Suipner  stated  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
made  a  very  pacific  speech ;  and  this  statement, 
odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was,  1  have  no  doubt, 
nv  EDWAKD  DicET.  made  in  honesty.  That  Mr.  Sumner  might  use 

What  is  public  opinion,  is  a  question  wellnigh  language  calculated  to  bring  about  a  collision  be- 
as  difficult  ot  solution  as  Filate^s  famous  query  tween  England  and  America,  is  possible  enough ; 
about  truth.  In  both  instances,  we  can  only  nope  but  that  he  should  wilfully  counsel  a  war  between 
to  arrive  at  an  approximative  answer ;  and  in  of-  the  two  countries  is  a  fact  not  easily  to  be  credited 
fering  tliis  contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  by  those  to  whom  his  private  character  and  his 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  feeling  of  America  public  career  are  alike  familiar.  Indeed,  after  an 
towards  England,  I  do  not  profess  any  absolute  indirect  fashion,  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech  may  actually 
conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  niy  theory.  All  have  a  pacific  tendency.  Americans  will,  1  fancy, 
1  can  say  is,  that  for  many  years  1  have  enjoyed  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  reason,  now  that  their 
somewhat  unusual  facilities  for  forming  an  opinion  national  feelings  have  been  gratifi^  by  a  distinct 
upon  American  affairs ;  and  that  my  opinion,  be  it  and  outspoken  utterance  of  their  real  or  alleged 
sound  or  erroneous,  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  grievances.  The  gain  to  the  interests  of  peace  is 
the  subject-matter  not  possessed  by  most  English  assuredly  of  a  doubtful  advantage ;  but  this  much  is 
wriU'rs  on  trans- Atlantic  questions.  Tlie  subject  certain,  that  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
is  far  too  wide  a  one  to  be  treated  in  a  short  essav.  son  had  created  an  amount  of  popular  irritation 
All  1  can  hope  to  do  now  is  to  throw  some  little  across  the  Atlantic,  which  could  only  be  allayed  by 
light  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  public  opinion  some  such  vehement  protest  as  that  of  which  the 
of  America  is  represented  by  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech,  senator  for  Massachusetts  has  made  himself  the 
and  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  repre.^ented.  It  is  mouthpiece. 

certainly  not  ray  wish  to  put  myself  forwanl  as  an  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  my  judgment 
apologist  of  that  remarkable  piece  of  declamation.  Mr.  Sumner  has  expressed  not  unfaitl^ly  the 
Judging  it,  in  so  far  as  an  Englishman  can,  from  an  common  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen, 
unpartial  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  false  in  fact,  I  regret  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  upon  an  issue 
feeole  in  argument,  turgid  in  diction,  and  dishonest  like  the  one  now  raparating  England  and  America 
in  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  forced  to  the  there  is  no  good  to  be  secured  by  representing  facts 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  .senator’s  Eng-  as  other  than  they  are.  At  the  same  time,  unless  I 
lish  assailants  have  hardly  read  the  document  on  am  mistaken,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the  section  of  the 
which  their  strictures  were  founded.  Had  they  American  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  are  animated 
done  so,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  by  an  especial  irritability  towards  England,  which 
speech  is  in  no  sense  of  the  “  stand  and  deliver  ”  is  not  shared  by  the  common  Americtm  public, 
order,  commonly  assigned  to  it  in  this  country.  Mr.  Sumner  is  not  only  a  New  Englander,  but  he 
Mr.  Sumner,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  argu-  is  a  New  Englander  of  that  class  whom  it  is  the 
ing  for  the  rejection  of  the  Stanley-Johnson  treaty,  fashion  in  English  society  to  talk  of  as  “  the  best 
on  the  ground  that  it  failed  utterly  to  afford  reparar  type  of  Americans  ” ;  and  amongst  that  class  the 
tion  for  the  wrongs  which,  in  his  judgment,  America  irritation  against  this  country  for  its  sins,  both  of 
had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  England;  and  in  commission  and  omission,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
support  of  his  argument  he  asserts  that,  if  abstract  highe.st  stage  of  development, 
justice  could  be  consulted,  England  ought  to  make  Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  constantly 
a  formal  apology,  and  to  indemnify  America  lor  heard  sensible  Englishmen  talk  in  perfect  good 
half  the  outlay  of  the  secession  war.  But  he  never  faith  about  Mr.  Sumner’s  ingratitude,  because,  af- 
proposes,  either  directlv  or  indirectly,  tliat  this  ter  having  received  so  much  civility  when  he  was  a 
cliuin  should  be  enforced,  or  even  officially  asserted,  visitor  in  this  country,  he  has  made  a  speech  which 
To  say,  when  you  have  no  adequate  reason  for  so  he  must  have  known  would  be  displeasing  to  Eng- 
saying,  that  if  you  could  have  your  rights  you  would  land.  The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this 
be  owner  of  all  the  Grosvenor  estates,  may  be  a  assertion  ejyilains  much  of  the  irritability  to  wUch 
very  objectionable  and  dishonest  proceeding;  but  I  allude.  Lord  Stanley  has  visited  the  United 
it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  bringing  a  suit  of  States ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  was 
ejectment  against  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  I  entertained  by  the  principal  citizens  of  the  towns 
have  been  told  on  authority,  which  ought  to  be  cot-  he  sojourned  at,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  clubs, 
rect,  that  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  his  ad-  was  introduced  to  everybody  worth  knowing,  was 
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mfule  at  home  in  house  after  bouse,  was  treated,  in  tied  as  the  men  of  Kent  to  the  glories  of  Shake- 
fact,  with  that  frank,  cardial  bospltali^'  of  which  speare  and  Bacon  and  Milton ;  but  the  claim,  some- 
America  nowadays  si-emS  to  me  to  have  preserved  how  is  not  acknowledged.  AVhen  the  gn  at 
the  monopoly.  Rut  if  Lord  Stanley  wa.s  to  make  a  Anglo-Saxon  firm  ‘dissolved  partnership,  the  part- 
strong  anti-Ameriean  sjjeech  in  Parliament,  anybody  ners  who  kept  possession  of  the  old  pn-mises,  who 
would  be  laughed  at,  and  rightly  laughed  at,  who  continued  to  enter  their  accounts  in  the  same 
talked  about  his  ingratitude.  Yet  the  two  cases  old  books,  and  who  retained  the  old  name  of  the 
an*  exactly  parallel ;  and  the  only  difference  con-  house,  were  regarded  by  the  customers  of  the 
sists  in  a  latent  conviction  of  the  English  mind  th.at  business  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  grand  old 
Mr.  Sumner,  like  any  other  distinguished  American  concern.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  and  the  great 
visitor,  is  not  quite  the  equal  of  the  English  gran-  mass  of  the  American  nation  are  perfi'ctly  well  sat- 
dees  who  showed  him  civility.  And  this  same  sense  isfied  with  the  new  connection  they  have  formed, 
of  halfk'onscious  superiority  pervades  all  our  inter-  but  New  England  still  cherishes  the  conviction 
course  with  our  American  cousins.  I  have  constant-  that,  if  justice  were  done,  she  would  share  with  the 
ly  known  Americans  congratulated  in  English  so-  mother-countr)-  the  glory  of  the  past,  while  she 
ciety  on  not  looking  at  all  like  Americans  ;  I  have  would  reserve  to  herself  the  promise  of  the  future, 
heard  English  people,  when  wishing  to  be  polite.  Moreover,  the  world  of  which  Boston  is  the  centre 
inform  Americans  that  they  had  once  met  some  prides  itself  among  its  own  people  for  its  literary 
countryman  of  theirs,  who  was  really  quite  like  a  and  intclTectual  pre-eminence.  The  pride,  as  far 
gentleman  ;  and  so  on.  Tliese  are  small  matters,  as  America  is  concerned,  is  well-grounded  enough ; 
but  straws  serve  to  show  which  way  the  wind  but  it  is  not  equally  well-grounded  ii‘  the  “  Ilub 
blows ;  and,  I  think,  any  one  who  tries  to  look  im-  of  the  Universe  ”  be  eonsidered  as  part  and  parcel 
partially  at  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  will  of  the  English  speaking  and  reading  community, 
admit  tKat  in  all  our  official  as  well  as  private  in-  Without  denying  for  one  moment  the  high  achieve- 
tercourse  with  America,  we  are  influenced  by  an  un-  ments  of  a  certain  number  of  New  En^and  intel- 
fortunate  persuasion  that,  at  the  bi'st,  Americans  are  lectual  celebrities,  it  is  patent  to  impartial  judges 
an  interior  order  of  Englishmen.  Now  Americans  that  in  the  world  of  English  letfors,  art,  and 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  existence  of  this  conviction  science,  England  is  still  the  capital,  New  England 
on  our  part ;  and  the  class  who  feel  it  most  acutely  only  a  jirovince.  And,  as  usual,  the  capital  ig- 
are  exactly  the  men  whom  we  describe  as  “  the  uores  the  province,  and  the  province  resents  bitter- 
best  type  of  Americans  ” ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  ly  the  indifference  of  the  capital,  all  the  more  gall- 
the  type  most  like  ourselves.  Jn  the  ecclesiastical  ing  because  it  is  unconscious, 
dictionary  of  Dr.  Farquliar  Hook,  there  will  be  Tlien,  again,  apart  from  these  sentimental  griev- 
found,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  a  statement,  ances,  Massachusetts  and  its  sister  States  have 
under  the  head  “  Moravian,”  to  the  effect  that  some  causes  for  resentment  towards  the  mother-countiy 
divines  have  thought  this  sect  was  the  less  to  be  not  shared  in  to  the  same  extent  by  the  other  sections 
condemned  inasmuch  as  in  their  doctrines  and  rituals  of  the  Republic.  The  sufferings  of  the  wars  of  in- 
they  approached  closely  to  those  of  the  orthodox  dependence  and  of  181 2  fell  with  especial  heaviness 
Anglican  faith.  This,  however,  we  are  told,  is  an  on  the  New  England  States.  You  would  hardly  find 
error ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Moravians  are  the  more  a  family  there  which  has  not  the  tradition  of  some 
to  be  condemned,  because,  h.aving  approached  so  personal  imury  sustained  in  times  past  at  the  hands 
nearly  to  the  truth,  they  have  not  attained  to  it.  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  exploits,  the  sufferings  of 
Now  I  have  often  thought  that  in  political  matters  the  Revolutionary  era  are  preserved  more  faithfully 
we  share  the  theological  views  of  I)r.  Hook  on  the  in  New  England  memories  than  elsewhere  in  the 
subject  of  Moravians.  We  deem  the  Americans  Union,  and  these  recollections  are  all  tinged  with 
worthy  of  even  greater  condemnation  than  ordinary  the  anti-British  feeling  of  the  early  days  of  the  cen- 
foreigners,  because  being  approached  so  closely  to  tury.  In  many  respects  New  England  is  far  ahead 
the  one  orthodox  English  type  they  have  not  quite  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Stivtes.  In  culture,  in  edu- 
attained  thereto ;  and  that  we  do  so  condemn  them  cation,  in  orderly  freedom,  in  jxrpular  government, 
the  Americans  themselves  are  well  awart*.  in  moral  character,  and  in  earnestness  of  juirpose. 

Moreover,  if  you  desire  to  deal  out  equal  justice  it  stands  on  a  different  level  from  the  less-advanced 
to  each  side  alike,  you  must  fairly  own  that  New  communities  of  the  South  and  West.  By  no  means 
England  entertains  towards  the  mother-country  a  unconscious  of  this  superiority.  New  England  is  at 
kind  of  perpetual  soreness,  for  whose  existence  the  same  time  fanatically  attached  to  the  great 
England  can  h.ardly  be  said  to  be  responsible.  Union,  whose  manifest  destiny  it  is  to  rule  one  day 
Mr.  Seward,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  over  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent, 
when  the  anti-English  feeling  was  very  strong  in  Y’et  while  New  Englanders  would  be  bitterly  of- 
the  States,  said  to  an  informant  of  mine,  who  le-  fended  if  they  were  not  recognized  as  Americans 
monstrated  with  him  on  the  popular  iidustice  of  ig-  they  are  also  offended  if  the  oirter  world,  and  espe- 
noring  all  offences  that  pr-oceeded  man  France,  dally  the  English  outer  world,  fails  to  recognrzc 
“  Well,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  care  a  the  fact  that  they  are  not  like  other  Americans; 
cent  about  any  country  but  England”;  and  the  and  the  result  is,  that  the  sneers  about  Yankee 
saying,  though  true  about  the  whole  Union,  is  es-  rowdyism  and  Yankee  vulgarity,  which  always 
pecially  true  about  the  old  sea-board  States.  Eng-  find  so  heartv  a  welcome  in  the  mother-countiy,  are 
land  is  the  public  from  whom  the  educated  and  resenfod  by  Kew  England  with  a  bitterness  not  felt 
intellectual  class  of  Americans  desires  recognition ;  by  the  rougher  and  ruder  States  of  the  Union,  to 
and  the  unfriendliness,  and  still  more  the  indiffer-  whom,  as  far  as  they  apply  at  all,  they  attach  right- 
•nce,  of  this  public  constitute  a  real  source  of  griev-  ly.  Somehow  or  other,  partly  of  malice  prepense, 
ance  to  a  sensitive  people.  In  the  eyes  of  the  partly  out  of  ignorance,  we  have  gone  on  “  sticking 
world  at  large  England  intellectually  overshadows  pins,”  to  use*  an  Americanism,  into  New  England ; 
America.  'The  men  of  Massachusi-tts  may  claim,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  we  have  been  success- 
with  abstract  justice,  that  they  are  ns  much  enti-  ful  in  producing  irritation.  Moreover,  the  anti- 
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slavery  party,  which  represents  a  very  influential 
section  of  New  England  society,  has  especial  rea¬ 
sons  for  unfriendliness  towards  this  country.  For 
many  years  the  American  abolitionists  maintained 
a  rather  close  connection  with  England,  of  a  kind 
that  could  hardly  fail  to  be  associated  with  painful 
recollections.  An  American  might  deem  slavery  a  sin 
and  a  shame,  but  yet  he  resented  hearing  his  coun¬ 
try  held  up  to  infamy  by  foreigners  as  a  nation  of 
slaveholders.  For  the  sake  of  the  real  or  supposed 
benefit  to  their  cause  arising  from  English  anti¬ 
slavery  support,  the  abolitionists  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  which  was  unpleasantly 
uke  patronage ;  and  yet  for  so  doing  they  incurred 
amongst  their  countrymen  the  stigma  of  being 
wanting  in  patriotism.  And  when  the  crisis  came, 
—  when  the  cause  of  the  Union  became  identical 
with  the  cause  of  emancipation,  —  and  when  it  was 
found  that  anti-slavery  England  stood  aloof  from 
the  North,  the  American  abolitionists  —  the  party 
of  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  political  leader  — 
joined  in  the  anti-English  crv  with  an  eagerness 
intensified  by  the  memory  of  bygone  humiliations 
sustained  iu  consequence  of  their  quondam  connec¬ 
tion  with  England. 

Thus,  if  mv  own  view  is  correct,  you  will  find 
the  anti-English  feeling  developed  most  strongly 
amongst  the  old  anti-slavery  section  of  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  class  in  the  New  England  States.  From  this 
class  have  come  most  oi  the  visitors  with  whom 
English  society  is  familiar,  and  to  whom  we  think 
we  are  paving  a  compliment  when  we  describe  them 
as  “the  best  type  of  Americans.”  This  feeling 
does  not  militate  against  the  utmost  kindness  and 
good-will  towards  individual  Englishmen.  But  the 
civility  and  the  cordiality  that  an'  shown  through¬ 
out  New  England  to  all  our  countr\ men  who  visit 
the  States  are  shown,  I  think,  to  Englishmen,  not 
to  England. 

But  though  the  peculiar  animus  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sumner  towards  England  appears  to  me  character 
istic  of  tlie  class  and  the  district  to  which  the  sena¬ 
tor  belongs,  I  am  afraid  tlie  feelings  to  which  he 
gave  utterance  are  mom  or  less  shared  by  the  gn'at 
majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Throughout  the 
Union  you  will  find  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  is, 
that  England  was  a  heavy  offender  against  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  years  of  the  war.  No  doubt  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  this  sentiment  varies  with  the  degree  of 
irritation  felt  against  this  countrv  on  general 
grounds ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  tliis 
irritation  is  stronger  in  New  England  than  else¬ 
where;  but  the  sentiment  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  old  Puritan  States.  Now  I  am  not 
pleading  fur  the  justice  of  this  sentiment ;  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  assert  that  if  an  account  could  be  taken  of 
the  real  and  sentimental  grievances  of  which  either 
country  has  a  right  to  complain  at  the  hands  of  the 
other,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
account  would  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  a  very 
heavy  one.  But  I  do  say  that,  taking  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  e^^cially  Anglo-Saxon  human  nature,  for 
what  it  is,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  rt'ferred  to.  I  have  long  come  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Americans  and  Englishmen  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  the  external  conditions  of  their 
existence,  not  in  the  essential  characteristics  which 
appertain  to  individual  nations ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Americans  are  only  Englishmen  who  have  set¬ 
tled  in  a  new  country.  This  conviction  of  mine 
would  be  gainsaid  alike  by  most  Englishmen  and 
by  most  Americans.  I  can  only  say  it  is  confirmed 


by  all  my  experience  of  America  and  Americans. 
And  of  this  1  am  sime,  that  if  you  wish  to  know 
how  Americans  will  feel  and  act  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  have  only  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  conduct  of  Englishmen  under  like  conditions. 

Now  the  faculty  of  seeing  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  eve^  question  is  pre-eminently  not  an  English 
one.  We  see  our  own  side  with  extreme  distmet- 
ness  and  reasonable  fairness,  but  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  other  people  can  honestly 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  fiom  our  own  in  argu¬ 
ing  from  the  same  data.  As  it  is  with  us,  so  it  is  with 
the  Americans.  They  look  at  everything  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  do  what  seems  ri^t  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  are  perfectly  astonished  if  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  what  seems  right  to  them  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  right  by  others.  And  even  if  by  any 
chance  they  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been 
wrong,  they  hold  that  that  acknowledgment  is  a 
quittance  in  full,  or  even  more  than  a  quittance,  for 
any  shame  attaching  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  tort. 
Taking  this  national  frame  of  mind  for  granted,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  Americans  regard  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  England  throughout  the  Southern  rebellion. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  hymthesis,  that  Ire¬ 
land  had  risen  in  revolt  against  British  rule,  that 
this  revolt  had  tlureatened  tor  some  four  years  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  that  it  had  only  been 
suppressed  after  sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure  to  be 
felt  for  generations  to  come,  and  that  the  struggle 
had  been  prolonged  and  intensified  by  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  America  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
insurgents.  Given  these  tacts,  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  place  an  unfavorable  interpretation,  to  say 
the  least,  on  all  proceedings  of  the  American  Got- 
emment  and  the  American  people  ;  and  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  pursuing  our  parallel,  would  be  of  a  kind 
capable  of  any  unfavorable  interpretation.  Our 
case  would  be  that  while  the  insurrection  was  still 
in  its  infancy,  the  American  Government  hastened 
to  grant  belligerent  rights  to  Ireland  without  wait¬ 
ing  four-and-twenty  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the  en¬ 
voy  we  had  sent  to  explain  our  position ;  that  at  the 
moment  of  our  darkest  fortunes  we  were  compelled, 
by  a  threat  of  war,  to  deliver  up  to  America,  under 
circumstances  of  especial  humiliation,  two  Irish 
rebel  leaders,  whom  we  had  capturt'd  on  their  way 
to  negotiate  a  hostile  alliance  against  the  empire  ; 
that  while  Ireland  had  not  a  ship  on  the  high  seas, 
or  a  port  she  could  call  her  own,  privateers  were 
built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  American  ports  by 
American  members  of  Congress,  and  despatched 
through  the  actual  connivance  or  wilfiil  negligence 
of  the  American  Government,  to  prey  upon  our 
trade  under  the  Irish  flag  ;  that  our  commerce  was 
literally  destroyed  :  that  throughout  the  war,  until, 
in  fact,  the  fortunes  of  the  rebels  became  manifestly 
desperate,  the  insurrection  was  encouraged  by  the 
constant  prospect  of  American  intervention;  that 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
Republic  went  out  of  their  way  to  proclaim  their 
conviction  that  the  ultimate  triumpli  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  was  assured ;  that  the  press  of  America, 
with  scarcely  an  important  exception,  supported 
the  cause  of  the  rebt'ls,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  our  efforts  to  suppress  a  wicked  and  un¬ 
just  insurrection ;  that  the  weight  of  American  in¬ 
fluence  and  popular  opinion  was  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  the  rebellion ;  that  whenever  any  (question 
arose  between  us  and  the  insurgents,  it  was  invariar 
bly  decided  by  the  Americans  in  favor  of  the  latter ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  gave  every  possible  aid  to  our 
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internal  enemies,  which  could  be  given  without  in¬ 
curring  the  risk  and  cost  of  an  actual  declaration 
of  war.  This  being  our  case,  what  would  be  the 
feeling  we  should  entertain  towards  the  Americans  ? 
It  would  be  surely  that  they  had  acted  towards  us 
in  a  manner  tor  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  wise 
to  exact  reparation  when  we  came  to  a  position  to 
do  so,  but  for  which  no  mere  nominal  compensation 
could  afford  adequate  atonement. 

Well,  if  we  substitute  the  Confederacy  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  England  for  America,  we  shall  have  a 
very  fair  statement  of  the  case  against  us,  as  any 
average  American  would  put  it.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  a  rejoinder  that  might  be  made  with  very 
telling  effect,  if  we  could  only  get  the  Americans 
to  lisU'n  to  it.  There  are  two  sides,  and  two  very 
distinct  sides,  to  this  Anglo-American  question ; 
but,  measuring  the  Americans  by  ourselves,  I  am 
not  surprised  they  fail  to  see  anything  beyond  the 
mevances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  If 
uiey  were,  as  a  nation,  philosophical  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  they  might  be  much  nobler-natured  than 
they  are  ;  but  thtw  would  not  be  true  to  their  Eng¬ 
lish  parentage.  U  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Irish  element  in  some  of  the  larger  States  is 
very  powerful,  and  that  this  element  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  embitterii^  popular  feeling  in 
America  against  England.  That  the  Irish  emi¬ 
grants  hate  us  with  most  exceeding  bitterness,  may 
be  our  misfortune,  and  not  our  mult,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Americans. 

Given,  then,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sumner,  though  he 
may  have  expressed  his  views  with  an  acrimony 
and  irritation  peculiar  rather  to  his  own  section  of 
the  community  than  to  the  nation  at  large,  yet  did 
express  the  popular  sentiments  of  his  countiymen, 
it  remains  to  ask  what  is  to  he  the  upshot  of  this 
state  of  feeling  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  neither 
for  war  nor  peace,  neither  for  good  nor  evil,  can 
there  possibly  he  any  immediate  upshot.  The 
Americans  tmnk,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
they  have  little  to  gain,  and  that  we  have  much  to 
lose,  by  the  non-settlement  of  the  Alabama  contro¬ 
vert'.  The  probability  of  an  European  war  is 
confidently  looked  forward  to  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic;  and  whenever  we  are  engaged  in  war 
we  may  expect  much  the  same  kind  of  neutrality 
from  Americans  as  we  exhibited  towards  them. 
The  apprehension  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  galling 
to  us ;  and  the  very  knowledge  that  it  is  so  galling 
indisposi's  the  Americans  to  relieve  us  from  what 
they  deem  the  righteous  penalty  of  our  own  mis¬ 
conduct  To  bo  unwilling  to  forgive  and  forget  is 
un-Christian,  but  it  is  not  un-English.  For  these 
reasons  I  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  procuring 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question. 
I  regret  this  the  less,  because  I  am  convinced,  for 
my  own  pait,  that  any  convention,  however  scrupu¬ 
lously  worded,  could  not  avert  the  danger  it  is  de¬ 
sign^  to  render  impossible.  We  have  good  reason 
to  know  ourselves  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for 
our  own  Government  to  hinder  breaches  of  neutral¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens ;  and  this  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  magnified  tenfold  in  the  case  of  a 
government  like  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  might  he  as  anxious  as 
—  well,  as  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
prevent  any  infraction  of  international  law,  but 
their  instructions  would  be  constantly  baffled  by 
the  unwillingness  of  their  subordinates  to  see  them 
executed.  If  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
was  governed  by  an  Irish  majority,  as  might  well 


happen,  and  if  popular  opinion  was  hostile  to  Eng¬ 
land,  we  should  have  Alnfmmas  sailing  from  the 
Empire  City,  no  matter  what  conventions  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  St.  James.  That  this  should  be  so,  is 
perhaps  not  creditable  to  American  respect  for  law 
and  national  obligations ;  but  we  who  recollect  how 
Mr.  Laird  was  cheered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  he  claimed  credit  for  having  built  the  Ala- 
Immn,  can  hardly  complain  because  American  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  is  not  mon^  scrupulous  than  our  own. 

Against  the  danger  to  which  I  allude  there  is 
therefore,  if  I  am  right,  no  provision  possible.  The 
proposition  I  have  seen  gravely  discussed  in  serious 
English  journals  —  that  we  ought  at  once  to  go  to 
war  with  America,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  kindly 
towards  us  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  —  is  too 
silly  and  childish  to  be  answered.  And  yet  short 
of  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  wait  for  what  the 
future  may  bring  us.  Time  is  upon  oiir  side ;  and 
the  American  nation,  with  its  rapid  growth  and  in¬ 
fernal  development,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  cher¬ 
ish  rancor  for  any  length  of  time.  As  years  go  by, 
the  popular  irritation  about  the  Alabama,  the  Trent 
affair,  and  the  recognition  of  the  South,  will  lose 
its  intensity;  and  then  an  arrangement  may  be 
made  which  would  be  frankly  accepted  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  with  each  year,  as 
America  becomes  more  consolidated  and  more  self- 
supporting  in  intellectual  as  well  as  material  respects 
the  morbid  susceptibility  to  English  criticism  which 
characterizes  “the  best  tvpe  of  Americans”  will 
also  pass  away.  But  for  tiie  present  we  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business.  Having  made  our  bed, 
we  must  lie  in  it.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  if  the  fact 
of  our  attitude  being  attended  with  discomfort  is 
not  unwelcome  to  the  Americans.  That  it  is  wel¬ 
come  to  them  is  natural,  but  not  creditable.  And 
while  our  Anglo-Saxon  character  remains  unaltered, 
there  will  always  be  found  .some  statesman  ready 
to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  all  popular  sentiments, 
which  are  at  once  natural  and  not  creditable.  In 
Parliament,  he  may  be  called  John  Arthur  Roe¬ 
buck  ;  in  Congress,  Charles  Sumner. 


TOM  BUTLER. 

III.  —  UNCLE  .TACK. 

About  tliree  years  later,  when  I  am  out  on  some 
foray  through  the  streets,  a  large  hand  claps  me 
on  the  back,  and  a  larger  voice  sings  out  cheerily, 
“  Halloa,  my  boy,  this  you  1  ”  For  the  moment,  I 
could  not  recollect ;  but  having  only  a  limited  round 
of  acquaintances,  memory  in  a  second  laid  its  finger 
upon  the  noble,  chivalrous,  valiant,  and  gallant 
Tom.  Not  much  changed  in  his  face,  though  his 
nose  had  grown  more  aquiline,  but  a  great  deal  in 
his  clothes.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  superb  blue  frock 
coat,  with  gold  down  the  front,  a  crimson  sash,  and 
golden  oyster  shells  on  his  shoulders ;  in  fact,  he 
was  an  officer,  and  this  he  called  his  undress. 
“  Well,  who ’d  have  thought  it  ?  ”  he  said ;  “  and 
how  have  you  been  ?  Do  you  n'member  the  lick¬ 
ing  I  gave  the  Frenchman?  Now  we  can  go  at 
them  in  the  regular  way,  and  no  one  can  stop  us. 
Come,  where  are  you  going  ?  ”  We  walked,  and  he 
told  me  all  his  adventures.  I  think  now  what  a  really 
good-natured  and  quite  a  chivalrous  fellow  he  was, 
and  how  few  of  his  cloth  would  be  inclined  to  “  be 
bothered  ”  with  a  boy.  He  told  me  how  the  “  poor 
governor  had  gone  under  at  last,  and  was  buried  in 
the  English  burying-ground.  He  never  liked  me ; 
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and  the  poor  old  dufier  was  shamed  into  getting  me 
this.  It  only  cost  him  a  letter,  but  faith  it  costs  me 
a  deal.  That  don’t  matter,  so  long  as  it  lasts.” 

The  renewing  of  this  acquaintance  brought  some 
delightful  days.  He  graciously  said  he  would  make 
a  point  of  coming  to  see  “  my  people,”  who  received 
him  with  distinction,  though  he  did  not  know  how 
often  I  had  been  warned  against  his  company.  His 
ready  off-hand  manner,  his  loud  laugh,  his  stories, 
his  honest  good-humor,  at  once  established  him  as  a 
favoritt'.  He  came  to  dine  very  often ;  he  had  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  could  make 
her  do  what  he  pleased,  —  in  reference  to  me.  But 

Cr  Simpson,  our  governess,  he,  so  to  .speak, 
red.  Her  he  could,  indeed,  persuade  to  do  what 
he  pleased.  Her  heart,  never  before  invaded  by  the 
sweet  seduction  of  the  gentle  passion,  and  who,  at 
most,  had  but  a  severe  and  intellectual  communion 
with  Lindley  Murray  and  Mr.  Man^nall,  was  now 
literally  hurst  into  by  the  gallant  Tom.  He  was 
very  good-natured  to  her.  He  was  so  amusing. 
He  used  to  sing,  too,  in  a  rude  way ;  but  like  such 
inharmonious  songsters  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
art.  He  was  always  interposing  between  me  and 
retribution  or  ruin.  As  this  pleasant  friendship 
was  renewed,  an  event  occurre«l  which  seemed  to 
me  to  combine  extraordinary  dramatic  significance ; 
and  the  circumstances  were  these  :  — 

One  morning  there  was  an  astonishing  commo¬ 
tion.  Up  on  the  Mont  Blanc  of  our  house  we  heard 
betimes  strange  sounds  and  scuiflings  towards  the 
Grand  Mulets  below.  Scouts  at  the  window,  half- 
dressed  scouts,  too,  hanging  out,  reported  with  de¬ 
light,  “  That  there  was  a  horse  walking  up  and 
down.”  This  was  always  an  incident  of  surprise 
and  speculation,  much  as  would  be  the  entry  of 
such  an  object  on  the  stage.  There  were  presently 
^tated  descendings  and  rustlings.  Miss  Simp.son 
abandoned  her  sentry-box  and  musket,  our  vigilant 
maid  did  the  same,  and  the  whole  barrack,  with  a 
true  and  amazing  instinct,  that  anticipated  logic  or 
information,  inferred  that  something  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  had  taken  place,  and  that  we  might  give  our¬ 
selves  over  to  universal  riot  and  breakage,  —  which 
we  did  accordingly. 

The  morning  went  on,  and  we  heard  nothing.  First, 
because  no  one  felt  bound  to  offer  us  the  courtesy 
of  an  explanation,  and  naturally  enough  thoi^ht 
we  had  no  need  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  becau.se  so 
long  as  we  were  assured  of  liberty  and  relaxed  dis¬ 
cipline,  we  were  not  inclined  to  be  too  nice  on  the 
point.  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  was  to  the  bursting 
importance  of  a  superior  intelligence  that  we  at  last 
owed  the  news.  For  Miss  Simpson,  restless  and 
swelling  with  importance,  could  not  long  restrain 
herself,  and  imparted  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
The  man  on  the  horse,  who  had  long  since  ridden 
away,  was  an  “  express  ”  firom  the  country. 

“  Come  here,  Jane,  come  here.  You,  sir,  come 
here,  and  be  serious  for  a  moment.  Let  that  chair 
alone.  I  declare  if  he  has  n’t  cracked  the  leg —  ” 
Thus  grouped  we  listened. 

A  £«aaful  and  unexpected  business- had  taken 
place.  It  was  slowly  and  impressively  broken  to 
U.S.  Miss  Simpson  began :  “  Death  was  a  dreadful 
and  an  awfiil  tning.  We  must  all  submit  to  it,  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  —  there  was  no  escape. 
Even  Lady  Jane  Mortimer  opposite,  who  drove  the 
lovely  grays.”  Adopting  the  more  immediate  illus¬ 
tration,  entirely  to  the  prejudice  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  illus^te,  I  instinctively  turned  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  see  the  spectacle  alluded  to. 


which  for  me  had  an  exonisite  charm.  On  this  I 
was  dragged  rudely  rouno,  and  told,  as  usual,  that 
I  would  end  disgracefully.  But  the  point  of  the 
whole  was  this  :  our  dear  great-uncle,  of  whom  we 
had  often  heard  our  good  mamma  speak,  one  of  the 
best  of  men  (my  eyes  were  widening  with  wonder, 
who  could  it  bie  ?),  the  kind  friend  who  was  so 
thoughtful,  who  used  to  send  up  the  hampers  at 
Christmas  (now  I  knew),  had  gone,  had  left  this 
weary  world,  and  we  would  never,  never  see  him 
again  1  —  a  prospect,  considering  that  I  had  never 
yet  seen  him,  which  did  not  affect  me  much.  But 
I  had  logic  enough  to  see  that  his  departure  would 
materially  affect  the  recurring  hampers. 

But  we  little  anticipated  the  surprises  of  that 
most  dramatic  day.  There  was  advice  and  consul¬ 
tation  with  Mr.  John ;  his  suggestions  were  received 
with  docility  and  respect.  I  caught  those  words  ot 
his :  “  The  captain  would  be  home  at  nine  o’clock, 
please  God,  and  then  we’d  know.  Don’t,  don’t 
worry  yourself  ma’am,  and  we’  11  all  come  right  in 
time.”  Hien  arrived  Mr.  Bickers,  who  on  occasions 
of  moral  crises  was  as  indispensable,  and  came  up 
the  stairs  in  the  same  way,  as  the  great  family  doc¬ 
tor  in  an  illness.  He  had  been  sent  for,  and  he 
came,  as  it  were,  professionally.  All  that  day  he 
was  on  the  premises,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  drinking  sherry,  declaiming,  giving  advice, 
generally  spewing,  as  to  himself  and  his  advice, 
not  worth  a  rush.  He  read  out  “  a  fine  passage, 
ma’am,”  from  Bowdleris  sermons,  which  I  was  sent 
for  to  listen  to.  “  The  great  leveller,  ma’am,”  he 
was  saying  as  I  entered  —  “  the  scythe,  the  scythe, 
ma’am  1  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now,  —  under 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  ?  Have  you  come  to  that 
chapter  in  your  catechism  ?  ” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Bickers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
seems  very  little  alive  to  the  awful  visitation  that 
has  occurred.  'There  is  a  sort  of  levity  about  him 
that  is  incomprehensible.  But  it  will  break  on 
him  at  last.  How  fine  the  words  of  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice.  Ah !  ” 

Here  entered  my  two  sisters,  who  were  composed, 
amiable  little  hypocrites  1  to  a  decent  and  subdued 
bearing.  'There  was  apparent  even  such  hasty 
tributes  of  respect  to  the  deceased  as  a  black  rib¬ 
bon  tied  round  their  waists  in  an  enormous  bow. 
This  was  of  course  provisionad,  en  attendant  a  more 
organized  display  of  grief  which  Miss  Simpson  was 
at  this  moment  purchasing  at  a  shop. 

“  Nothing  could  have  been  nicer,”  I  heard  it 
whispered  to  Mr.  Bickers,  “  than  the  behavior  of 
those  girls.  I  assure  you  women  of  fifty  would  not 
have  shown  more  sorrow.” 

It  occurred  to  me  that  people  at  that  time  of  life 
would  have  exhibited  less ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
living  under  penal  laws,  I  should  perhaps  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  remark ;  but  at  this  moment  I  already 
saw  the  artist  who  had  made  the  famous  green 
frock  crossing  the  street,  and  coming  up  our  stejis 
with  an  air  of  recognition.  He  had  seen  me,  and 
pleasantly  imitated,  in  a  sort  of  pantomime,  the  art 
of  measurement.  Mr.  Bickers  was  at  that  moment 
sonorously  expatiating  on  “  the  fine  passage  ”  in  the 
burial  service,  to  wWch  the  little  ladies,  so  well 
brought  up,  were  listening,  I  fear,  with  only  the  re¬ 
spect  of  unintelligence,  when  the  spectacle  of  Ae 
arriving  artist  seemed  to  me  of  such  overwhelming 
importance,  and  was  so  dramatic,  that  I  burst  in  on 
the  “  fine  passage  in  our  burial  service  ”  -with  the 
inopportune  remark,  made  in  a  rude,  enthusiastic, 
“  bWted-out  ”  fashion :  — 
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“  O,  I  say !  here’s  the  tailor.  He ’s  coning  to 
measure  me !  ” 

Mr.  Bickers  looki^d  angrj-  and  offended.  “  Take 
him  away  !  ”  was  the  cry.  “  Go  up  stairs,  sir  1  ” 
But  it  was  true  —  quite  true.  The  tailor  had  been 
sent  for  to  aecoiumc^ate  me  with  a  suit  which  would 
figure  in  the  hill  as  “  an  extra  double-milled  wire- 
wove  superfine  black  jacket,”  with  everything  to 
match ;  and  the  operation  was  got  through  with 
speed.  More  marvellous  still,  it  was  to  be  sent 
home  in  the  morning.  There  were  other  signs  and 
wonders.  My  quick  eye  had  noU“d  motion  and  gen¬ 
eral  nitrations  is  the  stable,  and,  stealing  out,  1 
found  John  in  the  act  of  what  he  called  “  shamying  ” 
the  green  chariot.  But  he  was  mysterious  about 
that  great  family  monument,  and  declined  to  admit 
me  into  confidence.  “  We ’d  see  to-morrow  or  next 
day,”  —  a  term  which,  unknown  to  him,  correspond¬ 
ed  to  the  popular  relegation  to  the  Greek  kalends, 
things,  of  course,  of  which  he  had  never  heard.  A 
more  interesting  spectacle  was  his  operations  with 
the  lamps,  into  which  he  was  fitting  candles.  He 
said,  this,  too,  would  be  explained  “  to-morrow  or 
next  day.”  It  was  most  singular.  Death,  it  really 
seemed  to  me,  without  irreverence,  was  a  most  singu¬ 
lar,  mysterious,  yet  not  uninteresting  thing,  since 
it  brought  with  it  such  dramatic  events,  carriage 
lamps,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  suspension  of  house  disci¬ 
pline.  Dinner,  even,  of  which  Mr.  Bickers  was  in¬ 
duced  to  stay  and  partake,  was  got  over  in  a  spasm, 
after  which  he  walked  up  and  down,  and  I  well  re¬ 
member,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  house  got 
into  a  discussion  with  Miss  Simpson,  who,  presum¬ 
ing  on  the  crisis  and  general  Inisscz  faire  estab¬ 
lished,  had  supported  an  opinion.  “Ma’am,”  I 
heard  him  say,  distinctly,  “  yow  are  a  fool  /  ”  —  a 
rudeness  to  which  she  replied  by  rising  and  leaving 
the  room,  saying  that  “  he  quite  forgot  himself,  and 
that  no  gentleman  would  address  auy  lady  in  that 
wa^.”  Everybody  sat  up  very  late  that  night. 

v»n  the  next  morning  there  was  greater  joy  and 
excitement  in  the  house.  John  was  heard  below  in 
the  hall  saving  to  some  one,  “  Then,  indeed,  it ’s  1 
that  am  glad  to  see  you,  captain  I  Welcome  a 
thousand  times  jrom  over  the  mountains,  captain,” 
for  with  a  profusion  of  tliis  sort  of  Easteim  saluta¬ 
tion  did  he  usually  love  to  greet  his  friends.  Down 
we  came  stumbling,  scrambling ;  female  voices  were 
heard  more  faintly  behind,  lor  “  the  captain  ”  — 
Uncle  Jack  —  was  infinitely  popular  in  that  house. 
Between  me  and  him  especially  there  was  a  com¬ 
munity  and  fellowship,  born  of  similar  tastes.  He 
understooii  im;  every  one  understood  him.  He 
was  long  and  lame,  had  a  hooked  “  Duke’s  ”  nose, 
and,  indeed,  he  was  said  to  resemble  that  eminent 
commander,  but  with  the  gentlest,  softest  blue  eyes. 
His  history  was  said  to  be  curious ;  the  youngest 
of  innumerable  younger  sons,  with  a  commission 
begged  for  him,  certainly  not  purchased,  he  had 
been  sent  out  from  his  native  bogs  with  —  he  after 
told  it  —  “a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket.”  Yet 
from  that  hour  he  wanted  nothing,  and  his  own  fa¬ 
ther  owned  sometimes,  “  he  must  say  that  from  the 
day  Jack  left  him  he  had  never  written  for  so  much 
as  twenty  pounds  in  all  his  life.”  A  scarcely  fair 
way  of  putting  it,  as  implying  that  application  had 
been  m^e  for  sums  lower  in  amount  by  Uncle  Jack, 
who  owned  to  me,  modestly,  that  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  trouble  them  for  sixpcmce.  God 
knows,  he  said,  they  had  mouths  enough  to  fill. 
From  that  hour  he  never  wanted  anything,  simply 
because  he  never  wanted  friends.  Generals  clung 


to  him  with  an  almost  romantic  friendship,  and,  as 
these  were  “jobbing”  days,  one  of  them  trium¬ 
phantly  carried  through  a  most  flagrant  job,  tri¬ 
umphing  in  the  interest  of  his  friend  Jack.  He  was 
not  forty,  but  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  pay.  He  used  to  relate  the  stages 
of  that  corrupt  tran.-^action,  half  comically,  half  with 
a  little  shame.  “  To  think  of  my  useless  four  bones 
costing  the  country  all  that,  and  with  all  those  hon¬ 
est,  haid-working  fellows  struggling  to  make  both 
ends  meet.”  He  had  a  charming  little  villa  and 
farm  combined,  far  down  in  the  country,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Lota,  and  where  it  was  known  that 
Uncle  Jack  kept  the  best  horse,  and  the  neatest 
little  carriage,  and  tlie  best  dog,  with  a  good  gun, 
and  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  jar  of  whiskey 
“  that  was  worth  drinking.”  Indeed,  these  things 
came  to  him  without  trouble,  of  course  allowing  for 
Ids  own  nice  judgment  in  such  matters,  having  the 
“  best  eye  for  a  horse  in  the  whole  eountrv'.”  As 
may  be  conceived.  Ids  gentle  nature  was  turned  to 
profit  by  numerous  reduced  relations  who  had  start¬ 
ed  far  more  auspiciously  in  the  world,  and  who  now 
considered  “  Jack  ”  as  one  who  had  bad  unfair  ad¬ 
vantages.  Many  was  the  ten-pound  note  that  went 
off’  to  these  applicants,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little  an- 
nidty  here  and  there.  By  gentlemen  of  his  family 
the  honor  of  Uncle  Jack’s  name  to  their  bills  was 
eagerly  sought ;  but  on  this  point  he  was  inflexible. 
Here,  too,  they  considered  they  were  scurvily  trt'at- 
ed,  and  loudly  inveighed  against  Jack’s  selfishness, 
he  who  had  such  advantages,  being  “  pushed  on  ” 
in  everj'way;  and  thev  grudgingly  accepted  the 
twenty  pounds  or  so,  wliich  was  humbly  offered  as 
a  solatium.  Such  a  loan  was,  of  course,  but  a  hand¬ 
some  synonyme  for  gift. 

It  was  always  gala  time  for  us  when  Uncle  Jack 
arrived  from  the  country,  and  put  up  at  our  hos¬ 
telry.  Between  him  and  me  there  was  the  most 
perfect  accord,  chiefly  as  to  mechanical  taste, — 
repairs,  sharpenings,  &c.  He  knew  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  he  could  offer  me  was  a  penknife, 
which  he  usually  chose  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and,  knowing  beforehand  that  it  would  be  seized 
by  the  officers  of  justice  and  confiscated,  he,  witli 
rare  delicacv,  stipulated  with  the  authorities  that  I 
should  Ih^  allowed  to  retain  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
this  engagement  was  only  held  to  during  his  'pres¬ 
ence,  as  .some  fatal  wilfulness  was  sure  to  precipi¬ 
tate  me  into  an  unmeaning  overt  act,  such  as  cut¬ 
ting  open  a  “  darby  ”  to  look  at  his  springs,  or  in 
gashing  my  thumb  frightfully.  Imbrued  in  my 
own  blood  I  was  seized,  and  never  saw  the  instru¬ 
ment  again. 

IV. - AX  KXPKOITIOX. 

The  present  occasion  was  too  serious  for  these 
(lelnsKemenfs.  An  agitated  council  was  held  al¬ 
most  in  the  hall,  and  I  heard  the  question  put, 
“  Well,  can  you  go  ?  ” 

“  To  be  suix\my  dear,”  was  the  answer. 

“Then  that’s  all  right.  And  the  chariot  is 
ready,  and  John,  and  —  ” 

“  O,  tut,  nonsense !  ”  protested  Uncle  Jack. 
“  Indeed,  no.  To  be  battering  your  beautiful  car¬ 
riage  all  down  the  country  roads.  No.  I  ’ll  just 
get  a  chaise  comfortably  from  Baker’s.” 

He  shrank  Irojn  the  profanity  of  laying  hands  on 
the  sacred  vehicle,  which  he  reverenced  as  though 
it  had  newly  come  from  Hooper’s.  But  such  pro¬ 
test  was  unavailing.  That  good  fellow,  Tom  But¬ 
ler,  had  at  once  volunteered  to  go  down,  and  repre- 
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dented  affecting  even  a  kind  of  interest  in  the 
deceased,  having  met  him,  he  said,  somewhere  at 
dinner.  This  kindness  was  so  like  Tom,  and  was 
really  delicacy  on  his  side,  for  he  knew  that  in 
these  mortuary  arrangements,  a  handsome  show  and 
an  air  of  crowd  and  pomp,  while  it  soothes  the 
poignancy  of  mef,  at  the  same  time  ministers  to 
the  pride  of  the  living.  Mr.  John  was  presently 
taken  into  council,  as  if  he  was  an  “  elder,”  and 
seemed  to  speak  with  great  collectedness,  gravity, 
and  weight,  with  ucany'a  “  So  best,”  “  So  be  it,” 
and  was  listened  to  with  respect.  The  past  was 
utterly  forgotti-n,  and  the  captain,  who  respected 
him  highly,  said  he  must  own  that  John  had  made 
the  coach  “  look  better  than  the  first  day.  You 
couhl  see  yourself  in  it.”  Mr.  John  took  this 
compliment  modestly,  and  “  mmt  say  that,  as  far  as 
‘  shamying  ’  went,  and  polishing,  he  had  spared  nei¬ 
ther  wind,  limb,  nor  bone.”  I  almost  think  he  was 
going  to  add  something  about  being  “  he:irt-8eald- 
ed  ” ;  but,  in  delicacy  to  the  situation,  he  refrained. 
After  we  were  led  away  up  to  bed,  a  new  surprise 
was  in  store  for  us.  We  were  just  going  to  sleep, 
when  a  deputation  seemed  to  fill  the  room,  daz¬ 
zling  lights  to  multiply,  and  a  crowd  to  enter. 
The  crowd  was  only  the  head  of  our  house  and 
the  captain. 

“  There ’s  news  for  you,  my  boy,”  he  said. 
“  Mamma  has  given  leave,  and  you  can  go  in  the 
back  seat.  Will  you  be  ready  at  seven  sharp?  ” 

“  Miss  Simpson  will  get  him  up,  and  his  new 
clothes  have  come  back.” 

“  Tliat’s  a  good  lad,”  said  the  captain.  “  And 
I  ’ll  bet  my  new  hat  it ’s  a  fine  account  1  ’ll  bring 
back  of  him.  You  won’t  mind  sitting  behind  with 
John  in  the  dicky,  —  for  a  time,  that  is ;  but  we  ’ll 
have  you  in  now  and  again,  my  boy,  on  the  folding- 
up  seat.” 

Mind  the  dicky  behind  1  Wliy,  it  was  the  verj- 
spot  I  would  have  chosen,  —  the  paradist^  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  —  with  the  sunny  day,  the  quick  motion, 
above  all,  that  translation  into  a  genuine  actual  re¬ 
ality,  inste.ad  of  the  meagn;  coach-house  pantomime 
of  clambering  into  a  merely  stationary  back  seat,  — 
poor  enough  entertiunment.  Now,  if  I  were  so 
minded,  I  could  rehearse,  with  real  danger,  that  per¬ 
formance  of  mounting  and  scaling  the  seat  hastily. 

It  was  hard  to  sleep  that  night,  but  it  was  con¬ 
trived  somehow.  Betimes  I  was  awake,  and  saw 
with  exquisite  delight  the  new  extra  superfine 
black  suit  lying  neatly  folded  beside  me.  There 
was,  besides,  a  hat,  about  the  size  of  a  little  flower¬ 
pot,  an  article  wthout  which  it  was  impossible  to 
nave,  the  true  air  of  moiuming.  I  had  never  had 
one  on  my  head  before,  save,  of  course,  in  the  way 
of  sportive  experiment.  Once,  too,  I  had  furtively 
tried  on  one  of  tl»e  Goodman’s  hats  which  was  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  hall. 

Every  one  was  down.  'The  captain  was  exquis¬ 
itely  shaved,  even  at  that  early  hour,  as  bv  machin¬ 
ery.  The  brave  and  noble  Tom  Butler  came 
rattling  up  in  a  cab,  just  in  time  for  the  really 
sumptuous  meal  that  was  set  out.  I  was  encouraged 
to  partake  largely  of  the  delicious  broiled  ham  and 
mutton-chops,  and,  more  succulent  still,  the  richly 
buttered  muffins,  which  strewed  the  board  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  Surely  the  only  moral  I  tried  to  draw  was 
that  mourning,  and4he  stroke  that  brings  mourning, 
must  be  a  more  agreeable  thing  than  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  depicted,  and  that  those  well-meaning  clergy¬ 
men  wnom  I  had  heard  from  the  pulpit  asking 
death  where  its  sting  was,  and  the  grave  where  its 


victory,  might  well  pause  for  a  reply.  Victwies 
and  stings,  indeed !  The  embodied  muffins  and 
fried  ham  were  not  to  be  spoken  of  thus  unfairly. 
We  were  all  in  good  spirits,  too,  and  even  gay,  the 
captain  making  a  passing  allusion  to  “  poor  old 
Ned’s  wake,”  and  the  hearty  Tom  rallying  Miss 
Simpson  pleasantly.  At  last  we  were  ready. 
There  was  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  soon  the  green 
chariol  came  clattering  up  to  the  window,  shaking 
and  bobbing  on  its  C  springs.  The  postilion  had 
quite  a  festive  air,  as  if  he  was  about  to  take  in  a 
wedding  party.  Heads  came  to  the  other  windows 
in  our  modest  street,  for  John  had  taken  care  to  let 
the  news  get  wind,  and  this  p^qi^eant  and  journey 
implied  a  sort  of  magnificence  both  for  the  deceased 
and  those  who  mourned  him.  Finally  we  emerged, 
the  whole  family  on  the  steps  and  about  the  hall, 
the  captain,  in  his  dark,  scarcely  black  suit,  I  alone 
glistening  like  a  little  snake,  while  Tom,  who  had 
good-naturedly  made  an  attempt  to  join  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  his  afflicted  companions,  did  not  get  be¬ 
yond  mere  neutral  tints.  John,  who  had  banged 
down  the  steps  with  needless  violence,  —  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  old  lackey  davs,  —  stood  holding  the 
door  open  in  genuine  though  slightly  rusty  sables. 
To  say  the  truth,  these  mournful  occasions  were 
highly  to  his  taste,  and  he  always  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  when  he  thought  there  was  the 
least  excuse  fur  paying  that  last  mark  of  respect. 
He  never  lacked  a  seat,  and  there  were,  besides, 
the  inducements  of  the  dismal  decorations,  scarf 
and  hatband,  which  ornaments,  unbecoming  to  a 
degree,  he  wore  with  a  pride  and  complacency  the 
most  splendid  livery  could  not  have  extorted. 

The  captmn  and  the  brave  Tom  were  seated  in¬ 
side.  I  was  already  in  the  “  dicky,”  yet  having, 
alas !  alreadv  “  blocked  ”  the  new  hat  against  the 
C  spring  I  It  crushed  in  fearfully,  with  a  half¬ 
crackle,  half-rustle.  The  misfortune  was  seen  by 
Miss  Simpson  only,  but  she  was  generous,  out  of 
decency,  I  supposed,  to.  the  occasion ;  otherwise  I 
expected  to  have  been  dragged  down  and  brought 
up  summarily  before  the  justices.  Then  the  whip 
cracked,  and  we  were  off. 

Delightful  day  !  We  were  posting  it,  and  were 
to  go  about  sixty  miles.  For  me  it  was  a  new  sen¬ 
sation,  —  the  freedom,  the  keen  air,  the  motion,  the 
commanding  elev.ation,  even  the  jolting  I  Above 
all,  I  began  to  be  gifted  with  an  amazing  fluency 
and  volubility,  and  invited  John  to  unfold  to  me 
experiences  of  his  amazing  life,  which  seemed  to 
me  worthy  to  be  placed  Ix'side  some  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  voyagers  whose  stories  I  had  read  witli  such 
interest.  But  with  an  almost  dramatic  relevancy, 
he  confined  himself  to  details  that  sprang,  as  it  were, 
from  our  present  attitude.  There  was  a  posting 
journey  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  “  on  the  love¬ 
liest  road,”  and  on  which  he  had  met  the  famous 
Colonel  Berkeley,  himself  driving  Ibur-in-hand, 
“  and  the  two  grooms  sitting  up  behind  with  their 
arms  crossed  —  the  loveliest  brown  and  gold  liv¬ 
eries  on  them,  and  a  lady,  the  ert'ature !  alongside 
of  him.”  Then  we  got  out  in  the  fine  smooth  coun- 
trj'  roads,  —  strips  of  gray  and  yellow  winding  out 
like  a  ribbon  of  a  rich  green  silk  dress ;  then  a  hill 
rose  up  before  us  like  a  ladder,  and  we  had  to  Mt 
out  and  walk,  and  the  glass  was  let  down  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  came  out,  —  the  captain  and  the 
brave  Tom  Butler  smoking  together.  They  talked 
to  me  cheerfully,  and  when  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  halt,  while,  mysterious  opera¬ 
tion  !  we  all  assisted  in  putting  on  the  drag.  I  loved 
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Brittany  that  sends  the  largest  supplies  of  human  want.  It  is  only  light  hair  that  fetches  any  price 
hair  to  the  Paris  market  “  Since  the  Roman  con-  nowadays :  still,  as  1  promised  you  a  handkerchief, 
quest,”  writes  Chateaubriand,  “  The  Gallic  women  you  shall  have  one.  I  ’ll  not  cry  off  the  bargain, 
have  always  sold  their  blond  locks  to  deck  brows  You  know  where  to  find  me  when  you  have  made 
less  adorned.  My  Breton  compatriots  still  resign  up  your  mind.” 

themselves  to  be  clipped  on  certain  fair  days,  when  The  old  woman  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to 
they  exchange  the  natural  covering  of  their  heads  assist  the  child  to  do  up  her  hair,  rolling  it  chignon 
for  an  India  handkerchief.”  fashion  inside  her  loose  catiole.”  The  pair  then 

Happenij^  to  alight  on  the  above  passage  in  a  walked  away,  but  returned  a  moment  afterwards  to 
volume  of  Chateaubriand’s  Memoirs,  which  I  found  accept  the  dealer’s  terms,  who,  without  more  ado, 
lying  about  the  hotel  at  Combourg,  where  I  chanced  set  to  work.  Seated  upon  a  three-legged  stool, 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  4th  of  September  last,  —  the  he  gripped  as  it  were  his  victim,  her  hair  all  hang- 
day  of  the  famous  fair  called  the  Angevine,  held,  in^  down,  between  his  knees.  In  his  hand  was  a 
as  Chateaubriand  tells  us,  in  “  the  meadow  of  the  pau:  of  laive  open  shears,  which  he  pressed  close  to 
lake,”  though  the  road  to  Rennes  now  separates  the  girl’s  head.  “  Monsieur,”  cried  she,  yon  are 
lake  and  meadow,  —  I  strolled  in  the  direction  of  hurting  me,  pray  don’t  cut  it  all  off ;  leave  me  one 
the  chateau,  of  which  and  of  the  gloomy  life  of  its  lock  to  fasten  my  comb  to.” 

inmates  Chateaubriand  has  left  us  such  a  vivid  de-  The  dealer,  however,  was  deaf  to  this  sort  of 
scription,  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  morrow’s  entreaty,  and  with  a  few  snips  of  his  large  scissors 
{%te.  In  the  meadow  referred  to,  and  along  the  cropped  the  child’s  head  almost  close.  He  then 
high-road  adjoining,  I  came  upon  a  sort  of  camp,  rolled  up  the  bunches  of  hair,  and,  after  securing 
Carts  and  wagons  half  unloaded,  horses  tethered  to  them  with  a  knot,  put  them  into  a  bag,  while  the 
stakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  canvas  tents  and  little  girl,  raising  her  hands  to  her  head,  felt  instinctively 
booths  in  course  of  erection ;  with  hammers  con-  for  one  moment  for  her  missing  tresses,  then  has- 
stantly  rapping,  children  gambolling  and  squalling,  tened  to  conceal  with  her  catiole  the  ravages  the 
and  caldrons  suspended  over  crackling  wood-  dealer’s  shears  had  made.  This  done,  the  old  wo- 
fires,  steaming  ana  smoking.  Among  the  objects  man  selected  the  gaudiest  of  the  halMozen  hand- 
that  were  being  unpacked  and  piled  up  pell-mell  on  kerchiefs,  and  hurried  off  her  granddaughter  into 
all  sides  were  an  abundance  of  common  household  the  crowd.  Certain  French  writers  of  romance 
utensils,  knives,  pottery,  wooden  shoes,  felt  hats,  pretend  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
drapery  goods,  printed  cottons,  religious  trinkets,  young  girls  of  Brittany  and  Auvergne  who  sell 
and  cheap  iewetry,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  their  h^  only  do  so  under  pressure  x>f  some  dire 
foulards  and  the  coralis  for  which  the  Breton  girls  distress.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  In 
bartered  alike  their  fair  and  raven  locks  with  equal  Brittany  selling  the  hair  is,  as  Chateaubriand 
readiness.  *  tells  us,  as  old  as  the  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul,  and 

Next  day  I  visited  the  fair  when  the  crowd  was  the  custom  may  now  be  said  to  run  in  the  blood, 
at  its  height,  and  explored  all  the  stalls  in  the  mea-  The  style  of  coiffure  common  there  certainly  con- 
dow  and  by  the  roadside  in  vain  search  after  those  ceals  the  absence  of  the  customary  tresses,  but  even 
shearers  of  young  girls’  tresses,  ri'specting  whom  I  if  it  did  not,  no  one  would  think  any  the  worse  of 
felt  some  curiosity  since  reading  the  forgoing  pas-  the  poor  shorn  lamb.  At  Mont-lucon,  again,  girls 
sage  in  Chateaubriand’s  Memoirs.  Arrived  at  the  who  are  betrothed  sell  their  hair,  with  the  consent 
outskirts  of  the  fair,  at  the  wings  of  the  spectacle  in  of  their  future  spouses,  to  provide  themselves  with 
fact,  I  noticed  under  a  wide-spreading  walnut-tree,  the  wedding  trousseau.  And  even  well-to-do  far- 
and  partially  hidden  behind  a  large  crockery  stall,  mers’  wives,  in  a  spirit  of  prudence,  will  at  times 

as  though  the  spot  had  beim  selected  as  affording  a  part  with  their  hair  for  a  serviceable  dress.  Bre- 

certain  degree  of  privacy,  a  hooded  cart  half  filled  ton  hair  being  so  highly  prized  for  its  fineness,  it  is 

with  packages,  its  shafts  resting  on  the  ground,  and  not  on  fete  days  alone  that  dealers  display  their 

a  lean  horse,  fastened  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  tempting  wares  and  drive  hard  bargains  with  the 
wheel,  grazing  beside  it.  The  owner,  a  little  hesitating  fair.  All  the  year  round,  pedlers,  with 
square-built,  muscular  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  packs  of  showy  cotton  printf  on  their  backs,  tramp 
seemingly  half  peasant,  halfhorse-dealer,  was  sitting  from  village  to  village,  trying  to  tempt  the  hun- 
on  one  of  the  shafts  close  to  a  parcel  of  printed  cot-  dreds  of  girls  they  meet  on  the  hijghway,  tending 
ton  goods.  One  detected  something  of  the  rogue  in  pigs  and  cows,  to  part  with  their  flaxen  or  raven 
the  twinkle  of  his  insolent-looking  eye  as,  un&ten-  locks  for  glossy  looking  red  and  yellow  cotton 
ing  a  small  packet,  he  brought  forth  one  by  one  handkerchiefs  worth  about  a  franc  each, 
half  a  dozen  snowy-looking  handkerchiefs,  and  expa-  In  the  towns,  it  is  the  hairdressers  who  insinuate  to 

tinted  on  the  particular  beauties  of  each  as  he  pro-  all  the  young  girls  that  they  give  as  much  as  twen- 
duced  it  to  an  old  peasant  woman,  who  held  a  bare-  ty  fhincs  a  poimd  for  long  back  hair,  —  this^  is  the 
footed  young  girl  of  twelve  by  the  hand,  whose  market  price  throughout  the  north  of  Brittany ; 
“catiole  ”  had  been  removed,  the  better  to  display  but  as  female  labor  is  better  paid  in  these  parts, 
the  profusion  of  beautiful  black  hair  which  fell  iu  commanding  about  a  fi^nc  a  day  without  board, 
cascades  to  her  waist.  As  I  approached  the  group,  they  do  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  man  suddenly  became  silent,  but  I  this  chiefly  with  girls  who  have  to  lose  their  hair 
heard  the  woman  say,  —  for  sanitary  reasons,  and,  when  they  are  forced  to 

“  One  handkerchief  is  not  enough  for  such  a  quan-  sacrifice  it,  think  they  may  as  well  get  from  ten  to 
tity  of  hair.”  The  girl  seemed  to  have  no  voice  in  fifteen  francs  for  it  from  the  hairdresser.  The  av- 
the  matter,  so  she  contented  herself  with  regarding  crage  value  of  a  head  of  hair  sur  pied,  that  is  to 
with  covetous  eyes  the  brilliant  treasures  displayed  say,  not  as  it  stands,  but  rather  as  it  grows,  is  ten 
before  her.  francs.  The  finest  crop,  reaching  far  below  the 

“  My  good  soul,”  replied  the  dealer,  in  a  coaxing  waist,  hardly  ever  weighs  a  pound'  or  commands 
tone,  “  I  really  can’t  give  more,  or  I  should  lose  by  the  coveted  golden  Napol^n.  Years  ago,  before 
it,  for  I  have  already  got  more  black  hair  than  I  the  era  of  railways,  the  bair  merchant  used  to  bar- 
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ter,  not  merely  handkerchiefs,  but  caps,  ribbons, 
little  shawls,  scarfs,  and  plated  earrings  for  a  head 
of  hair,  but  nowadays  when  hair  is  more  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  young  girls  or  their  guardians  have 
come  to  know  more  of  its  value,  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  money  in  the  towns  if  he  hopes  to 
reap  a  handsome  crop. 

In  Auvergne,  which  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
tourist’s  line  of  route,  and  is  —  as  a  oouple  of 
maiden  ladies,  whom  we  met  last  year  travelling  in 
search  of  the  economical,  in  preference  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  confidentially  assured  us  —  the  only  part 
of  France  not  overrun  by  English,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  only  part  where  living  is  really  cheap,  —  in 
Auvergne  the  itinerant  dealer  in  human  hair  docs 
business  in  a  perfectly  public  fashion.  He  makes  a 
point  of  arriving  in  the  village  on  market-<lay  or 
during  the  annual  fSte,  and  might  be  easily  mistak¬ 
en  for  the  travelling  dentist  or  quack  doctor,  who 
extracts  teeth  or  extols  the  healing  quality  of 
his  drugs  to  the  gaping  peasants  assembled  in  the 
market-place. 

At  Ambert,  St.  Anthbme,  Arlant,  Olliargues, 
and  Riom,  their  cabriolets  and  booths,  surmounted 
by  little  tricolor  flags,  arc  huddled  together  in  the 
midst  of  the  ew  and  butter  stalls ;  and  grouped 
around  them  wUl  be  peasant  girls  with  baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  accompanied  by  their  parents 
or  their  husbands,  and  all  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
locks  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  Issingeaux,  on 
market-days,  the  sight  b  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  haip-mei^hant  takes  his  stand  on  a  low  plat¬ 
form  or  wine-cask  turned  on  end  in  front  of  a  booth 
formed  of  canvas,  and  a  few  planks,  and  with  his 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  invites  the 
women,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  step  up  and  show  their 
hair.  Aroimd  him  are  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
in  sabots  from  the  surrounding  country',  come  to 
sell  either  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  couple  of  fowb,  the 
women  dressed  in  a  short  serge  petticoat  and  cotton 
apron,  with  a  cap  or  a  colored  handkerchief  bound 
round  their  head  in  winter,  and  in  summer  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat;  the  men  in  short 
apple-green  cloth  jackets  and  large  felt  hats,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  privileged  porters  at  the  Paris 
market. 

One  by  one  the  girls  will  mount  platform  or  wine- 
cask,  and  throwing  aside  their  caps,  will  loosen 
their  tresses  and 


“Shower  their  rip^iog  rioglets  to  the  knee.” 

The  hair-dealer  makes  a  rigid  examination,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  ofier,  and  as  soon  as  a  bargain  is 
struck,  the  girl  steps  inside  the  booth,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  dealer’s  assistant  will  have  cropped 
her  close,  when  off"  she  will  run  amidst  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  crowd,  wliich,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  reminder  of  the  girls  in  the  village 
mmi  following  her  e.xample. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  young 
men  of  the  place,  who  look  upon  the  hair-merchant 
with  no  kindly  eye,  will  commence  assailing  him 
before  he  has  succeeded  in  packing  up  his  traps 
and  decamping.  He  then  has  to  trust  to  his  horse 
to  carry  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enraged 
swains. 

Mud,  stones,  rotten  eggs,  and  every  kind  of  filth 
at  hand  fall  in  showers  upon  the  hood  of  his  shabby 
cabriolet;  but  being  tolerably  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  he  takes  care  to  be  provided  with  an 
excellent  horse,  which  soon  places  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mob,  and  next  day  he  will  sustain  the 


principal  part  in  much  the  same  scene  in  some  ad¬ 


joining  village. 

In  Normandy  most  of  the  girls  have  their  hair 
cut  very  short  with  the  exception  of  the  chignon, 
over  which  they  coquettishly  arrange  their  high 
caps,  which,  like  the  Brittany  coifiure,  so  completmy 
covers  the  head  that  tliey  appear  to  have  lost  or 
rather  sold  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  hair-merchant  has  finished  his  toumde 
in  the  provinces,  he  takes  his  merchandise  to  Paris 
or  some  other  large  town,  where  he  sells  it,  at 
prices  varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  francs  the 
pound,  to  dealers  who,  amr  preparing  it,  make  it 
up  into  chignons,  curls,  bandeaux,  nattes,  &c.  On 
visiting  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments, 
we  found  the  four  walls  of  the  sale-room  lined  round 
with  shelves,  retching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
on  which  were  piled  up  chignons  upon  chignons  of 
all  qualities  and  all  shades  of  color,  from  raven 
black  to  the  most  delicate  blond,  done  up  in  packets 
of  six,  the  smallest  number  sold  by  the  house,  which 
docs  no  retail  trade.  Half  a  dozen  assistants  were 
executing  orders  which  customers  gave  in  person, 
or  which  had  been  ri'ceived  that  morning  by  post 
from  the  travellers  of  the  firm.  In  an  adjoining 
warehouse  the  raw  maU‘rial  was  lying  in  heaps  upon 
the  floor  beside  scores  of  young  women,  who  were 
sorting  and  weighing  out  tlie  chignons  of  the  future, 
allowing  so  many  grammes  for  one  sort  and  so 
many  for  another.  The  place,  in  fact,  was  redolent 
of  hair.  There  was  hair  in  all  the  drawers,  hair  in 
cardboard  boxes,  hair  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and 
clinging  to  the  walls,  hair  upon  the  counters,  upon 
the  chairs,  and  in  the  very  inkst^d;  there  was 
even  hair  in  tlie  air  itself,  moving  aft)ut  as  it  were 
in  clouds,  which  when  you  agitated  them  disagree¬ 
ably  caressed  you. 

Most  of  the  hair,  we  learned,  reaches  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  bulk,  in  large  sacks,  each  holding  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  weight.  It  is  first  of  tul  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  thorough  washing  in  boiling  water,  to 
rembve  ail  the  grease  and  other  impurities,  alter 
which  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  potash  and  tlien 
thoroughly  dried.  The  various  tresses  are  now 
sorted  roughly  according  to  their  length  and  shade, 
then  what  is  called  in  technical  language  the 
eveinage  takes  place.  This  consists  in  separating 
the  principal  locks  of  the  same  tress  that  do  not 
resemble  each  other  closely  in  shade.  Then 
comes  the  recarrage  or  equalizing  of  the  upper  ends 
of  each  tress,  after  which  a  second  and  more  care¬ 
ful  sorting  ensues,  and  the  hair  is  arranged  in  bun¬ 
dles  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each,  to 
undergo  a  new  series  of  operations. 

First  of  all  the  hair  is  taken  in  small  handfuls 
by  the  workmen,  who  powder  it  thoroughly  with 
flour;  it  then  receives  a  vigorous  combing  upon 
iron  carders,  after  which  a  second  carder  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  first  and  holds  the  hair  tightly 
while  it  is  pulled  out  in  lengths,  of  which  the  long¬ 
est  are  separated  first.  The  final  operation  to 
which  it  is  subjected  is  styled  the  delentage,  and 
consists  simply  in  again  combing  it  upon  cajtlers  of 
extreme  fineness.  False  tresses  are  now  formed  by 
mixing  together,  in  certain  proportions,  hair  of  the 
same  tint  and  slightly  vaiying  in  length.  To  ar¬ 
range  a  grand  chignon  the  hair-worker  will  at  times 
employ  the  spoils  derived  from  the  heads  of  no  less 
than  thirty  women. 

Our  hair-dealer  w'as  careful  to  assure  us  that  all 
the  stories  told  about  hair  cut  ftom  dead  bodies  be¬ 
ing  worked  up  into  chignons  were  devoid  of  truth. 
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“  Hair  thus  obtaJhed,”  he  said,  “  is  too  brittle  to  be 
curled  or  twisted  into  proper  form  ;  and  as  for  ‘  wre- 
garines,’  these  may  exist,”  he  observed,  “  in  Rus¬ 
sian  chignons  made  from  hair  procured  from  the  dirty 
Mordwine  and  Burlake  pi'asant  women,  but  I  never 
heard  a  duly  anthenticated  instance  of  their  being 
detected  in  French  chignons. 

Not  a  lock  of  Russian  hair  comes  to  France  ex¬ 
cept  on  Muscovite  heads.  We  get,  by  way  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  a  large  quantity  of  hair  from  Italy,  chiefly 
from  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  —  you 
remember  about  the  young  Roman  girl  who  sold 
her  hair  to  buv  the  pope  a  Zouave,  —  and  a  moder¬ 
ate  quantity  from  Austria,  Bohemia,  Belgium,  and 
Spain,  across  the  frontiers,  but  our  principal  sup¬ 
plies  are  home  ones,  and  chiefly  come  from  Britta¬ 
ny,  Auvergne,  Artois,  and  Normandy,  and  in  a  less 
degree  from  Languedoc,  Limousin,  Poitou,  and 
Bourbonnais.  We  count  the  Breton  hair  the  most 
valuable  of  all  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fineness,  and 
from  its  having  been  covered  up  in  the  large  caps 
the  peasants  wear  during  its  most  ^tive  period  of 
growth,  from  its  never  having  been  previously 
curled,  but  simply  rolled  up  in  bands,  and  finally 
because  it  has  rarely  even  been  combi-d !  ”  Au- 
vergnat  hair  our  merchant  pronounced  to  he  too 
coarse  to  use  alone,  though  it  worked  up  very  well 
mixed  with  other  kinds.  Spanish  hair,  good  enough 
in  itself  was  too  decidedly  black,  too  sombre,  to  suit 
ordinary  complexions ;  it  was  therefon*  retpisite  to 
mix  this  also,  to  soften  it,  in  tact,  with  hair  of  a 
more  delicate  shade;  the  same  with  the  tow-like 
tint  of  the  Flemish  hair,  which  had  to  be  made 
more  sunny-looking  bv  the  addition  of  German  hair 
of  a  richer  blond.  Neapolitan  hair,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  was  blit  little  esteemed  in  the  trade,  a  cii^ 
cumstance  at  which  we  were  surprised,  as  the  hair 
of  the  Caprian  peasant  women,  which  is  dark,  lus¬ 
trous,  long,  and  massively  rippled,  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  particular  (Tcmian  hair 
from  which  the  chignons  of  the  tender  shade  termed 
angel’s  blond  are  made,  commands,  it  seems,  the 
highest  price  of  all. 

The  long  hair  pulled  out  of  ladies’  heads  by  the 
comb,  and  which  in  Paris  is  thrown  every  morning 
on  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  city,  is  carefully  picked 
up  again  by  the  chiffbnniers  and  sold  by  them  for 
making  what  is  called  tetes-ef-pointe^,  that  is,  the 
cheap  curl  or  tuft  of  hair,  the  roots  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  hairs  composing  which  are  not  all  at  one  end. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  hair  would  appear  to  be 
wasted ;  that  of  a  bad  shade  of  color  is  dyed,  gen- 
erallv  black,  and  even  the  clippings,  which  the 
hainiressers  can  turn  to  no  other  account,  are  sold 
by  them  to  be  manufactunHl  into  perukes  and  chig-  | 
nons  for  the  more  expensive  class  of  wax  dolls. 

One  has  spoken  of  chignons  at  1,600  francs,  but 
this  is  of  course  a  purely  exceptional  price,  arising 
first  of  all  from  the  jieculiar  color  of  the  hair,  name¬ 
ly,  a  bright  gold  s^ade  ;  secondly,  from  its  great 
length,  —  nearly  three  and  a  half  fi*et,  —  and 
thirdly,  from  its  bulk  and  its  extreme  fineness,  to 
combine  all  which  necessitates  a  single  chignon 
being  carefully  selected  from  an  immense  stock  of 
hair,  several  hundredweight,  in  fact. 

When  this  golden-tinted  hair  was  the  rage  in 
Paris,  and  women,  in  despair  of  otherwise  acquir¬ 
ing  iL  powdered  their  heads  with  gold,  a  hairdress¬ 
er  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  exhibited  in  his  window  a 
chignon  formed  entirely  of  the  finest  gold  thread, 
and  the  price  of  which  was  1,000  francs ;  but  wheth¬ 
er  he  ever  manufismtured  more  than  this  sample 


aureate  chignon,  or  persuaded  a  single  fair  one  to 
parade  these  veritable  golden  locks,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  At  the  present  time  about  250  francs  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  average  Paris  price  for  a  superior 
chignon  of  an  ordinary  tint,  and  Irem  twelve  to 
seventy  francs  for  the  commoner  article. 

We  all  know  that  the  wearing  of  false  hair  by 
beauties  in  their  prime  dates  back  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  .and  that  Ovid  speaks  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  slaves’  hair  with  which  the  Roman  women 
sought  to  enhance  their  charms,  going  publicly 
to  make  their  purchases  at  the  shops  of  the  Gallic 
hair-merchants  situate  near  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules.  The  chignon,  however,  has  only  been 
known  under  its  present  name  since  abemt  the 
time  when  “  coifieurs  ”  themselves  first  came  into 
vogue  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Up 
till  that  period  there  had  been  only  barbers  and 
perruquiers,  the  former  of  whom  shaved  and  bled 
their  customers,  while  the  latter  merely  cut  hair 
and  manufactured  wigs,  so  that  ladies  were  obliged 
to  have  their  hair  dressed  W  their  femmes  de  cham- 
bre.  Gradually  the  race  of  coiffeurs  arose  to  per¬ 
form  this  intricate  operation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  trenched  on  the  privileges  of  the  perruquiers, 
for  they  cut  hair  as  well  as  dressed  it.  Erelong  a 
storm  of  discontent  ensued,  and  an  action  that  kept 
all  Paris  in  a  ferment  for  months  was  brought  by 
the  perruquiers  against  the  coifleurs,  who  had  at 
this  time  increased  to  1,200  in  number,  for  illegally 
infringing  on  their  rights.  The  coiffeurs  pleaded 
in  their  defence  that  the  dressing  of  ladies’  hair  was 
“a  liberal  art,”  and  therefore  foreign  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  perruquicr.  “  We  have,”  said  they,  with 
ludicrous  consequentiality,  “  to  embellish  nature 
and  correct  its  deficiencies.  It  is  our  task  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  color  of  the  hair  with  the  tint  of  the  com¬ 
plexion,  so  as  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  latter  ; 
to  grasp  with  taste  the  variegated  shades  of  the 
tresses,  and  so  dispose  the  shadows  as  to  give  more 
spirit  to  the  countenance,  heightening  the  tone  of 
the  skin  by  the  auburn  tint  of  the  locks,  or  subdu¬ 
ing  its  too  lovely  splendor  by  the  neutral  shade 
which  we  communicate  to  the  .tresses.”  Thanks  to 
the  influence  e.xercised  by  the  fair  se.x  the  coiffeurs 
gained  the  day,  and,  elat^  with  their  victoiy,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  a  corporation,  baptizing  themselves 
“  Acad^miciens  de  la  Coiffure  et  de  la  Mode,”  at 
which  piece  of  presumption  the  French  Academy 
itself  took  umbrage,  and  Paris  was  amused  by  a 
new  trial.  This  time  the  coiffeurs  were  beaten, 
whereupon  they  modestly  styled  themselves  “  pro¬ 
fessors,”  a  designation  they  were  permitted  to 
retain,  as  the  professors  of  the  French  colleges, 
less  susceptible  than  the  Academicians,  entered 
no  protest  against  their  usurping  this  title. 

Nowadays  hairdressers  style  themselves  indis¬ 
criminately  professors  and  artists,  and  have  their 
occasional  public  exhibitions  like  other  artists,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  they  invite  the  public 
not  only  to  admire  the  result  of  their  labors,  but  to 
witness  them  produce  their  masterpieces.  In  Paris 
these  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  the  Salle 
Moliere,  and  imitations  of  them  have  more  than 
once  been  given  at  the  Hanover  SquMPe  Rooms.  A 
most  ravishing  picture  is  presented  at.  the  moment 
when  the  artist — his  hand  generally  trembling 
with  emotion  at  the  outset  of  the  operation,  —  un¬ 
does  the  band  that  confines  the  hair  of  the  lady  who 
submits  her  tresses  to  his  manipulative  skill.  A 
blond,  auburn,  brown,  or  jet-black  avalanche  sudden- 
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ly  descends,  enveloping  tlie  rounded  shoulders  of  the 
nir  one  like  a  rich  silken  mantle.  Gradually,  be¬ 
neath  the  dexterous  fingers  of  the  artist,  all  these  re¬ 
calcitrant  tresses  are  gathered  up  and  grouped  with 
consummate  skill  according  to  some  particular  t^^M 
of  coiffure,  such  as  the  Classic,  the  Louis  Quatorze, 
the  Pompadour,  the  Watteau,  the  Premier  Pas,  the 
Ci^nice,  the  Hirondelle,  or  the  Empire. 


JINNY’S  THREE  BALLS. 

I. — jinnt’b  first  ball. 

“  How  kind  you  are !  ” 

“  Look  at  that  girl,  Fitz.  I  ’ll  bet  you  anything 
you  like  she  has  n’t  been  trotted  out  once  to-night. 
Poor  thing  1  ” 

**  She ’s  not  bad  looking ;  at  least,  not  very,  but 
awfully  raw,”  said  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  leaning 
against  the  doorway,  and  surveying  the  lady  in 
question  critically,  while  she  dropped  her  shy  eyes 
and  blushed  over  ears  and  forehead. 

“  I  wish  I  was  n’t  engaged  all  the  way  down,” 
continued  his  good-natured  friend  (who  was  call^ 
Dick  Jones,  and  therefore  surnamed  by  his  brother 
officers,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  “  De 
Courcy  ”),  “  or  that  Sydney  was  n’t  such  a  lazy 
wretch.” 

“  Look  here  I  I  ’ll  ask  her,”  interrupted  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  starting  from  his  languid  attitude,  “  else 
the  unlucky  little  monkey  will  do  something  rash. 
Here  goes.  Put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  introduce 
me ;  were ’s  a  good  fellow.” 

"kfy  friend  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  190th  — 
Ifiss  Lake.” 

"  May  I  have  this  dance  ?  ”  asked  the  captmn, 
sitting  down  good-humoredly  on  the  so-long  vacant 
benc^  and  showing  his  big  white  teeth  in  a  pleasant 
patronizing  smile. 

“  Yes.  O,  thank  you  very  much.” 

«  May  I  put  my  name  on  your  card  ?  Perhiqis 
you  have  n’t  got  one  ?  Let  me  pick  up  your  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Stay;  there  goes  tne  fan  too.  How 
cruel  to  give  me  so  much  trouble,  is  n’t  it  ?  ” 

Then,  at  last,  his  shy  neighbor  looked  up,  and 
burst  out  vehemently :  “  I  am  so  —  so  stupid  and 
awkward.  —  No,  I ’ve  no  card ;  I  have  n’t  danced 
once  this  evening.  Pray,  forgive  me.” 

Forgive  you!  I  should  think  so.  What  a 
shame  1  —  This  promises  to  be  amusing.”  The  last 
five  woi;ds  were  spoken  to  himself,  as  he  turned  and 
contemplated  his  partner. 

She  was  not  much  to  look  at,  he  thought ;  a  tall, 
slim  girl,  with  abrupt,  awkward  movements,  a  blunt 
nose,  a  wide  mouth,  and  big,  limpid,  brown-^ray 
eyes,  with  long  level  brows,  ana  tUck  stnught 
lashes.  She  was  badly  dressed  in  a  tumbled  tarle- 
tane,  white,  with  blue  flowers,  ill  made,  ill  fitting, 
displaying  a  sufficiently  snowy,  but  lamentably  thin 
neck  and  arms ;  and  she  wore  an  unfashionably  tall 
wreath  of  forgeb-me-nots  on  her  waveless,  thick 
brown  hair,  and  a  black  ribbon  round  her  long  throat. 
She  was  not  pretty,  —  she  never  would  oe ;  but 
she  might  one  day  have  a  good  figure ;  and  her  eyes 
were  fine,  and  her  hair  and  teeth  not  bad.  And 
then,  she  had  a  sort  of  innocent,  babyish  air,  thought 
Captain  Fitzpatrick,  that  made  her  look  quite  jmly 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  her  “  missishness.”  Poor  lit¬ 
tle  Jinny  Lake  of  ^teen  I  It  was  a  dangeous  gift 
to  her,  tnat  silly,  happy,  sweet  smile,  which  lit  eyes 
as  well  as  lips ;  that  low,  cooing  voice,  which  said 
uch  rash  and  simple  things  with  that  unconscious 
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pathos  of  tender  trust.  At  least,  any  one  who 
loved  Jinny  unselfishly  would  have  thought  so,  and 
trembled  for  her ;  but  as  no  one  did,  it  was  no  great 
matter.  She  might  wear  her  heart  outside,  for 
daws  to  peck  at,  and  no  one  would  care ;  not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  aunt  and  sole  guardian  whose  guardian¬ 
ship  and  affection  were  so  careless  and  so  torpid, 
they  might  almost  as  well  never  have  existed. 
Betbre  the  music  of  the  next  dance  struck  up.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitzpatrick  had  learned  almost  as  much  of 
Jinny’s  life  and  prospects  as  could  be  told.  The 
knowledge  awoke  in  him  such  immense  wonder  and 
pity,  that  he  determined  to  ameliorate  her  sad  fate 
as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  form  her  character.  Yet  he  had  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  safe  mentor,  as  he  bent  towards  her,  his 
bright  blue  eyes  dancing  in  amusement  at  her  nai¬ 
vete;  his  curved,  delicate  lips  laughing  beneath  the 
silky  curls  of  his  golden-brown  mustache;  his 
glossy,  close-cut  head  almost  touching  the  ugly  blue 
wreath  He  looked  kind,  and  good-tempered,  and 
cheer}',  as  he  was,  but  a  great  deal  too  handsome 
and  graceful,  and  agreeably  conscious  of  those  facts, 
for  a  safe  instructor  of  susceptible  youth. 

“  Well,  you  shall  enjoy  yourself  for  what ’s  left 
of  the  evening,”  he  saia.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you :  I  ’ll  intro¬ 
duce  two  of  our  fellows  to  you,  and  —  ” 

“  There  are  only  two  dances  more,”  answered 
Jinny,  with  alarmingly  open  appeal ;  “  and  I  thought 
perils  you  —  ” 

“  Thought  what.  Miss  Lake  ?  ” 

“Nothing;  at  least — no,  I  mean  you  arc  so 
kind,  that  —  ” 

“  You  ’ll  just  as  soon  dance,  then,  with  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant  ?  Was  that  it,  eh  ?  ” 

“  O  yes ;  indeed,  it  was  I  ”  she  cried  with  shy, 
vehement  relief. 

“  All  right ;  I  shall  be  only  too  flattered,  I ’m 
sure,”  the  captain  observed,  unable  to  resist  a  rather 
conceited  drawl,  and  a  complacent  caress  of  his 
mustache  by  a  slender  silver-gray  hand,  no  larger 
than  Jinny’s  own,  and  far  defter  than  her  long 
young  fingers.  Then  they  whirled  away,  —  Jinny 
in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  doubting  her  own 
identity,  and  exciting  the  wonder  of  the  sleepy  old 
doctor  who  had  consented  to  chaperon  her  to  this, 
her  first  ball,  but  had  not  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  help  her  to  either  refreshment  or  dancing  from 
the  moment  of  their  entrance  tmtil  now. 

When  the  last  dance  was  over,  and  Miss  Lake 
had  made  no  movement  to  rejoin  her  chaperon, 
Fitzpatrick  saw  the  matter  was  in  his  own  hands. 
Partly  through  native  docility,  partly  through  her 
vast  admiration  of  himself,  she  would  have  been 
content  to  sit  all  night  with  him  in  the  empty  ball¬ 
room.  So  he  said,  feeling  quite  benevolently  pru¬ 
dent,  “  By  Jove  !  I ’m  sorry  it ’s  over.  I  suppose 
I  must  give  you  up  to  that  old  fogy  now  ?  ” 

He  did  it  accordingly  ;  and  then  Jinny,  holding 
out  a  fervent  hand,  said,  “  Good-by  ”  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  and  gloomy  manner. 

“  O,  it ’s  not  ‘  Good-by,’  ”  he  answered,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  of  course  I  must  see  you  to  your  carriage  ; 
and  then  —  ” 

“  But  I ’m  going  to  walk,”  avowed  literal  Jinny ; 
“  a  fly ’s  too  dear.” 

“  All  the  jollier.  I  ’ll  come  with  you,  if  I  may  ?  ” 
There  was  nothing  very  tender  in  the  pleading  of 
his  bright  blue  eyes,  but  Jinny  found  it  irresistible. 

“  O,  I  should  like  it  I  ”  she  whispered,  and  soon 
came  forth  from  the  cloaking-room  with  a  thin  old 
shawl  huddled  round  her ;  her  dress  caught  up,  re- 
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gardless  of  grace,  in  a  great  bundle  in  front,  and  ])arents  (a  pale  ugly  clergyman,  and  a  pale  pretty 
such  an  eager,  shining,  fluttered  face  as  made  Fitz-  governess),  flanked  with  some  smudgy  prints,  dec- 
patrick  feel  at  the  same  time  thrills  of  affection  orated  the  walls;  while  the  signs  cf  occupation, 
and  contempt  for  her.  Poor  Jinny  1  She  was  which  sometimes  redeem  an  otherwise  dreary  apart- 
lamentably  ignorant  of  these  little  details  of  the  ment,  were  here  only  added  uglinesses,  —  some 
art  of  pleasing,  to  be  so  imprudently  ready  to  be  checked  dusters  in  process  of  hemming ;  the  Slap 
pleased.  Bang  Polka  dog’s-eared,  open  on  a  rickety,  olt 

Old  Dr.  Irving  (in  deference  to  some  va^e  no-  fashioned  piano ;  and  the  ball-dress  of  last  night 
tions  of  “  leaving  young  people  alone  ”  )  plodded  on  thrown  forlornly  on  the  sofa,  to  be  cobbled  up  for 
behind  the  two,  who  hardly  noticed  his  forbearance,  next  time :  all  this  made  Fitzpatrick  shudder  as  he 
and  never  thought  of  a  comic,  sad,  little  romance,  came  in. 

over  years  ago,  of  which  a  raw  young  Sawbones  Jinny  jumped  down  from  the  window-seat,  where 
and  a  retired  grocer’s  daughter  were  hero  and  she  had  been  undisguisedly  watching  for  him,  and 
heroine.  It  was  a  longish  walk,  and  Fitzpatrick  ran  to  meet  him  very  gl^ly,  unconscious  of  the 
became  a  little  tired,  and  thought  with  angry  sad-  bad  policy  of  her  eagerness,  which  made  her  visitor 
ness  of  a  big  cushioned  carriage  which  had  brought  cooler  in  his  greeting  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
him  and  somebody  else  back  from  many  balls ;  but  been. 

Jinny  was  radiant,  and  he  could  not  spoil  the  pleas-  When  he  was  seated  he  looked  at  her  critically, 
ure  ringing  so  sweetly  in  the  foolish,  soft  accents,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  better 
nor  mar  we  perfection  of  her  happiness,  because  looking  in  the  day  than  at  night,  and  her  awkward- 
she  could  not  make  his  own.  ness  rather  less  apparent  in  the  high  woollen  dress 

The  same  motive,  he  believed,  made  him  say,  that  veiled  her  thin,  sloping  shoulders,  and  fell  in 
when  he  left  her,  that  he  would  “  do  himself  'the  straight,  heavy  folds  —  pleasanter  to  look  at  than 
pleasure  of  calling.”  that  stiff  crumple  of  tarietane  —  to  her  feet.  Be- 

“  Do,  please,  do  1  ”  cried  she,  squeezing  his  hand,  sides,  her  hair  arranged  without  attempt  at  effect, 
“  O,  how  kind  you  are  I  ”  And  she  stood  and  and  roughened  by  the  window-curtain  against  which 
watched  him  when  he  had  bid  a  cheery,  respectful  it  had  been  impatiently  rubbed,  suited  her  better ; 
good-night  to  the  old  doctor,  making  his  way  light-  and  the  creased  pink  ribbon,  twisted  inartistically 
somely  down  the  muddy  road  with  the  sort  of  danc-  through  it,  did  not  “  go  ”  badly  with  her  dushed 
ing  walk,  funny  enough  in  its  way,  which  charac-  cheeks  and  soft,  colorless  eyes.  But  for  all  that,  — 
terizes  many  cavalry  men,  but  which  seemed  to  her  for  all  her  happy  look  and  almost  fond  smile,  — 
inexperience  only  another  individual  charm.  Fitzpatrick  was  not  going  to  let  her  off  that  offence 

lie  would  almost  have  laughed  could  he  have  against  propriety,  —  the  making  this  visit  look  like 
guessed  the  passionate  gratitude  and  trembling  rev-  a  rendezvous,  by  her  eager  ciy :  “  Here  you  are  at 
erence  with  which  Jinny  regarded  him;  the  latter  last,”  and  her  non-mention  of  her  aunt.  It  was  his 
feeling,  indeed,  I  think  little  Captain  Fitzpatrick  duty  to  teach  her  such  things,  so  he  began  in  a 
had  never,  in  the  course  of  his  five-and-twenty  society  tone,  tinctured  with  a  certain  rebuking 
years,  inspired  before.  She  went  up  stairs  slowly,  courtesy  :  “  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ot 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed  in  her  little  room,  without  seeing  1^.  Lake  ?  ” 

once  looking  in  the  glass,  as  most  girls  would,  under  “  I  told  you  she  was  an  invalid,  and  never  camq 
the  new  and  agreeable  circumstances,  have  done ;  down,”  returned  the  mal-a-propo»  Jinny, 
but  she  was  thinking  of  him,  not  of  herself.  She  “  Did  you  ?  Ah  I  I ’d  forgotten,”  said  the  cap- 
was  so  bewildered  she  could  not  have  uttered  one  tain,  fibbing,  with  a  view  to  avenge  himself  for  her 
of  her  thoughts  distinctlv ;  and  after  sitting  quite  persistent  want  of  tact.  But  she  was  not  hurt  by 
still,  with  a  dreamy  smile  on  her  lips,  for  a  long  his  forgetfulness ;  she  had  never  thought  his  gra- 
time,  her  head  drooped  on  her  shoulderj  and  she  cions  ears  cotdd  remember  her  silly  words ;  for 
fell  asleep.  silly  even  the  everj  -day  folks  round  her  said  she 

As  to  Fitzpatrick,  he  was  on  the  whole  happier  was ;  and  what  must  he  think  I  So  she  only  an- 
than  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  for  a  long  while,  swered :  “I’m  glad  —  no,  I  don’t  mean  that,  only. 
Tills  poor  cliild’s  awkward  admiration  soothed  now,  you  have  no  one  to  talk  to  but  me,  have  you  ?  ” 
the  self-esteem  which  had  recently  received  a  sad  and  Fitzpatrick  could  not  but  be  disarmed  by  her 
shock ;  and  its  character  was  novel ;  people  were  persistent  humility. 

wont  to  pet,  and  chaff,  and  be  warm  friends  with  He  paid  her  a  long  visit,  and  promised  to  come 
him ;  but  no  one  had  ever  seemed  to  look  up  to  him  again.  He  ascertained  where  she  took  her  walks, 
»uitil  now.  He  resolved  inwardly  to  be  very  kind  and  said  inwardly  he  would  sometimes  look  her  up 
and  patronizing,  and  show  the  world  in  general,  and  in  them ;  although,  when  his  minute  inquiries  had 
««€  lady  in  particular  —  whose  ears  it  might  reach  led  her  to  cry  delightedly,  “  Are  you  going  there 
—  that  he  could  be  worshipped  as  well  as  worship,  too  ?  ”  he  had  replied  coldly  that  he  more  often 
And  then,  he  really  pitied  this  poor  little  Miss  rode  than  walked.  He  went  away  much  raised  in 
Lake,  wondering  t^t  girls  did  not  die,  or  “  go  his  own  estimation,  and  consequently  pleased  with 
cracked,”  who  led  such  weary  lives  as  hers.  Jinny,  leaving  her  in  a  selMepreciatory  state, 

He  came  to  see  her  next  day,  sending  in  his  possibly  quite  as  happy  in  its  way. 
card  by  a  stolid  maid,  to  whom  he  had  first  to  ex-  She  saw  him  again  very  often,  although  he  was 

Elain  this  piece  of  courteous  propriety.  He  found  ouartered  at  the  next  town,  and  had  to  ride  or 
er  alone,  in  a  dingy,  slovenly  room,  with  a  faded  orive  over  each  time.  He  was  always  kind  to  her, 
“  Kidderminster  ”  on  the  floor,  fluffy  green  rep  cur-  and  more  complimentary  than  any  one  else  ;  and 
tains,  and  stunted  furniture  of  a  mysterious  red  he  would  sometimes  hint  at  a  secret  trouble  in  his 
wood,  which  might  have  been  mahogany,  or  deal  life,  in  a  way  which  gave  him  additional  interest 
red  ochre,  and  varnish.  There  were  some  gaudy  in  her  eyes.  Jinny  1^  never  known  any  young 
cheap  china  vases,  containing  bouquets  of  paper  men,  had  scarcely  seen  any  so  handsome,  or,  at  ail 
flowers,  on  the  mantelpiece,  reflected  in  a  little  events,  so  refined,  and  in  a  manner  fascinating,  as 
greenish  chimney-glass ;  two>  portraits  of  Jinny’s  Francis  Fitzpatrick ;  no  one  took  any  interest  in 
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her,  cared  whether  she  was  pleased  or  sorry,  looked 
well  or  ill,  laughed  or  cried,  except  him.  lie  used 
to  give  her  hints  about  etiquette,  gravely  consider 
and  advise  her  toilet,  lend  her  novels  and  poetry, 
and  sometimes  send  her  music,  —  not  songs,  for  she 
excruciated  him  by  her  faulty  pronunciation  and 
“  veiled  ”  voice,  but  easy  pieces,  or  perhaps  the  last 
valse. 

Then  at  times  he  would  praise  her,  and  make 
love  to  her  a  little  carelessly,  —  half  laughing  at  his 
own  sentimental  speei*hes,  half  doubting  whether, 
after  all,  this  humble,  adoring  little  soul  would  not 
make  a  better  wife  than  another  he  had  once  court¬ 
ed  in  vain.  And,  meanwhile,  he  ran  up  to  town, 
paid  visits  and  went  to  balls  in  the  neighborhood, 
flirted  in  a  harmless  way  with  every  pretty  girl  ht* 
came  across,  rode  in  local  races,  played  in  local 
cricket-matches,  and  was  more  popular  than  any 
other  man  in  his  regiment,  and  deservedly  so. 
Everv’  one  liked  him :  alas  I  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  love 
with  entireness  somebody  whom  every  one  likes.  1 
can  hardly  tell  what  were  Fitzpatrick’s  real  feel¬ 
ings  for  Jinny  ;  perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself ; 
certainly  he  would  not  inquire  .about  them  too  close- 
Ij',  lest  they  should  not  waiTant  his  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  her.  He  pitied  her  very  heart¬ 
ily,  enjoyed  extremely  her  deep  trust  and  open 
adulation ;  but  beyond  this,  mysterj'  reigned,  —  a 
mystery  his  friend  Jones’s  clumsy,  though  conscien¬ 
tious  efforts  to  clear  up  had  onlv  increased.  Jones 
had  first  chaffed  him  about  “  tlie  native,”  and  his 
jokes  not  being  taken  as  he,  Jones,  conceived  a 
man  in  love  should  take  them,  he  remonstrated, 
and  made  Fitzpatrick  very  angrj' ;  his  anger  with  his 
friend  being,  perhaps,  due  partly  to  anger  with  him¬ 
self.  But,  unluckily,  neither  had  any  effect  on  his 
conduct  towards  Jinny. 

And  Jinny  ?  Three  words  tell  her  silly  story 
plainly  enough,  —  she  loved  him.  She  Had  not 
paused  to  weigh  his  love  for  her,  nor  think  whether 
ne  treated  her  with  proper  deference,  nor  whether 
their  positions  coincided,  nor  anji-hing.  Her  heart 
had  gone  from  her  before  she  knew  she  had  a  heart, 
almost ;  and,  whatever  happened,  she  could  never, 
never  take  it  back.  This  awkward  girl,  with  her 
half-grown  ways ;  with  the  cooing,  tender  voice 
that  said  so  many  foolish,  frank  words  ;  with  silly, 
soft  eyes,  like  those  of  some  gentle,  halt-tame  ani¬ 
mal  ;  witli  her  piteous  utter  ignorance  of  how  to 
win  a  lover,  and  retain  him :  this  country  simple¬ 
ton,  who  had  not  even  begun  to  care  about  dressing 
becomingly,  yet  loved  with  the  woful  strength,  the 
rash  self-abnegation,  the  dreadful  faith  that  has 
made  of  women  noblest  martyrs  and  basest  crimi¬ 
nals  in  all  ages ;  which  bade  fair  to  make  of  her, 
with  her  commonplace  surroundings,  only  one  more, 
it  might  be,  hard  old  maid,  it  might  be,  happy  wife 
and  mother,  —  happy  despite  her  unlikeness  to  her 
husband’s  people. 

For  alas  I  when  Jinny  tried  to  put  her  love  into 
words,  none  seemed  so  fit  to  express  it  as  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  in  the  Catechism  wliich  she 
had  learned  before  she  was  confirmdfl :  “  What 
is  thy  dutj-  towards  God?  To  believe  in  Him, 
to  fear  Him,  to  love  Him  ;  with  all  my  heart, 
with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  my 
strength;  to  wofship  Him,  to  give  Him  thanks, 
to  put  my  whole  trust  in  Him,  all  the  days  of  my 
life.” 

An  uputterably  piteous  imofanity,  almost  to  be 
pardoned  when  you  think  of  the  certain  promise  of 
hiilurc  and  despair  in  the  application  of  such  awful 


words  to  a  mere  human  being,  especially  a  human 
being  like  Captain  Francis  Fitzpatrick. 

But  Jinny,  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,  recked  no 
more  of  a  better  Li^ht  than  she  did  of  the  coming 
darkness,  and  considered  him  missionary  rather 
than  tempter.  Did  he  not  tell  her  what  was  prop¬ 
er,  and  did  he  not  say  propriety  was  goodness  pol¬ 
ished,  and  in  a  society  setting  ?  She  never  told 
herself  he  could  not  change,  because  that  would 
have  been,  to  her  single  mind,  to  acknowledge  a 
possibility  of  his  not  loving  her,  and  his  looks  and 
tones  declared  —  O  a  great  deal  more  surely  than 
words  —  that  he  did  1  And  to  care  for  a  stupid, 
u"ly  thing  like  her  must  be  great  love  indeed,  all 
his  virtue,  and  none  of  hers. 

So  Jinny  reasoned,  and  grew  more  familiar  with 
her  gay  captain,  and  now  came  and  sat  near  him, 
and  started  devotedly  in  his  face,  or  took  his  hand 
in  her  long,  thin  fingers,  admiring  its  delicacy,  or 
the  perfection  of  his  dress,  from  the  brown  velvet 
morning  coat  to  the  Indian  gold  coins  that  fastened 
his  wristbands,  and  the  marvel  of  a  boot  that  defined 
thrit  high-bred,  slender  foot.  And  Jinny’s  omin 
and  lavish  tribute  began  to  shock  him  a  little;  that 
other,  had  she  loved  him  ever  so,  would  never  have 
let  him  see  it  so  slavishly ;  Jinny’s  fond  flatteries 
began  to  pall ;  there  had  been  stinging  sweets  of 
old,  far  racier  in  flavor.  Besides,  the  wound  .Tinny 
had  soothed  was  healing,  and  invalid  diet  became 
proportionately  mawkish.  “  But  it  would  be  so 
awfully  awkward  to  cut  the  thing  suddenly,  and 
really  she  was  a  dear  little  child,  and  too  good  for 
a  heedless  fellow  like  him,  —  in  eome  ways,  —  not 
good  enough  in  others ;  not  fair,  nor  stately, 
nor  clever  enough  to  present  to  the  regiment 
and  society  as  Mrs.  Fitzjmtrick.  No  doubt  the 
affair  would  in  some  way  die  a  natural  death, 
and  if  not  —  if  not  —  why,  hang  it  all !  the  girl 
should  n’t  have  made  love  to  him  in  that  way  !  ” 
to  which  girl,  next  moment,  he  would  make  such  a 
speech  as :  “  No,  you  may  n’t  be  pretty,  exactly,  but 
1 ’d  rather  sit  here  with  you  than  with  all  the 
pretty  girls  under  the  sun.” 

And  Jinny  would  give  a  tender  half-shake  of  her 
head,  and  stare  at  him  with  her  big,  wistful  eyes  in 
silent,  adoring  gratitude. 

After  these  impulses  of  treacherv',  Fitzpatrick 
was  subject  to  revulsions  of  kindness,  in  one  of 
which  he  committed  a  rash  act.  He  asked  Jinny, 
and  old  Dr.  Irving,  as  her  chaperon,  to  a  dance 
his  regiment  were  about  to  give  jirior  to  their 
departure. 

llie  unfortunate-  child  danced  about  the  room 
when  he  revealed  the  former  fact  to  her  (carefully 
concealing  the  latter) ;  her  joy  was  not  quite  so 
graceful  in  act  as  in  feeling,  and  Fitzpatrick,  m  ith 
rather  a  cross  laugh,  told  her  she  would  tire  herself 
before  the  party  if  sht^  did  not  stop. 

8o  she  crept  up  to  him,  instantly  subdued,  and 
asked  with  an  absurd  air  of  tragic  anxiety :  “  Can 
I  wear  my  tarletane  frock  w/o/u  ?  ” 

“  No,  by  Jove  1  I  don’t  think  you  can,”  he 
answered.  “  You  must  manage  something  else,  — 
coax  it  out  of  the  aunt,  or  spend  your  jxicket- 
money  ;  there ’s  a  good  child.  1  want  you  to  look 
nice.” 

A  sweet,  warm  feiTing  made  Jinny  thrill  at  the 
“  owning  ”  sound  of  his  last  words :  to  be  a  credit 
to  him,  for  him  to  be  proud  of  her !  If  Jinny  had 
been  offered  maiTiage  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
an  act  of  Parliament  made  on  purpose,  it  would  not 
ha\  e  flattered  her  half  so  much.  She  grew  coufi- 
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dent,  and  uid,  with  a  new  little  air  of  dignity,  “  O 
I  ’ll  manage  somehow.” 

And  the  iuipreseionable  little  officer  thought  he 
might  rely  on  tnc  feminine  art  he  luul  been  the  first 
to  awaken.  Jinny’s  aunt,  who  always  heard  of  his 
visits,  and  always  said,  in  answer  to  her  niece’s 
rapture,  “He  must  be  very  agreeable,  — give  me 
my  drops,  dear,”  and  then  always  shut  her  eyes 
and  slept,  —  gave  her  consent;  the  doctor  said  he 
would  take  her ;  so  there  was  no  obstacle  in  her 
way,  and  she  was  perfectly  h^py. 


n.  —  JlNNT'rt  HKCONl)  HALL,. 

“  I  hare  no  one  but  you !  ” 

Jinny’s  dressing  fur  the  ball  was  a  feverish  affisur 
indeed,  and  wlien  she  took  a  final  survey  of  herself 
in  Uie  glass,  a  burst  of  tears  was  the  result.  “  J 
look  so  —  so  ugly,”  she  sobbed ;  “  Iw.  ’ll  be  asliamed 
of  me.”  And  then  she  scandalized  her  clumsy  at¬ 
tendant  by  adding  in  a  low,  piteous  tone  :  “  If  I ’d 
only  prayed  to  be  pretty  all  time,  I  might  have 
been  made  so  by  now.” 

However,  she  had  to  choke  down  her  tears  (it 
was  well,  for  she  had  not  the  rare  art  of  crying 
becomingly),  for  the  fly,  which  Dr.  Irving  paid,  was 
at  the  door.  She  liad  no  loving,  last  insj^ections 
to  go  through  ;  her  aunt  ha<l  been  in  bed  an  hour, 
and  their  one  maid  had  “  no  opinion  of  Miss  Jinny.” 
Besides  —  awful  thought !  —  she  might  keep  him 
waiting.  So  she  ran  down  stairs,  jumpc'd  into  the 
fly,  with  breathless,  fervent  thanks  to  Dr.  Irving, 
and  was  on  her  road  to  paradise. 

The  moment  of  alighting,  of  finding  her  arm  in¬ 
stantly  in  his,  of  being  led  into  a  whirling  world 
of  lights  and  music,  and  all  wonder  and  beautv ; 
of  flying  with  him  down  a  long  vista  made  by  shin¬ 
ing  dresses  and  uniforms,  seemed  to  Jinny  ever 
alu?r  (such  a  brief  earthly  “  ever  ”  as  hers  w'as  !  ) 
like  an  incredibly  glorious  dream.  She  could  not 
speak,  nor  clearly  see  what  went  on  around  her ; 
could  only  breathe  out  the  weight  of  her  happiness 
in  long  sobbing  sighs,  till  the  first  dance  was  over. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  him  with  such  mingled 
rapture  and  devotion  that  he  was  moved  ^nd  p^^f- 
firighteued,  and  ci^claimed,  “  By  Jove  !  you  absurd 
litue  thing,  what  is  it?  What  are  vou  making 
those  big  eyes  of  yours  bigger,  if  jxissible,  ^bout  ?  ” 

“  It  is  all  so  delightful  1  ”  she  answered,  clinging 
closer  to  liis  arm.  I  tliink  that  night  Fitzpatrit^ 
found  it  delightful  too;  for  Jinny,  dres.sed  all  in 
white,  with  a  tall  “  mother-of-pearl  ”  comb  in  her 
brown  hair,  and  the  unfailing  black  velvet  round 
her  tliroat,  looked  her  best  (though  she  had  not 
thought  so),  and  was  stimulated  to  unwonted  powers 
of  repartee  by  a  certain  plajiul  tenderness  which 
peeped  out  in  her  “friend’s"  manner,  by  certmn 
small  attentions  too,  that  seemed  to  her  guileless 
mind  very  serious  and  sweet  signs.  At  first,  per¬ 
haps,  she  danced  with  too  hearty  enjoyment  to 
be  graceful ;  but  the  passion  of  happiness,  for 
which  her  stagnant  existence  had  ill  prepared  her, 
acted  like  physical  fatigue.  She  soon  sank  into  a 
state  of  silent  and  exalted  bliss,  too  great  for  words 
or  gestures  of  delight ;  only  her  ])oor  little  lace 
beamed,  a  great  still  radiance  lit  her  round  eyes, 
till  they  seemed  gazing  at  paradise ;  and  whether 
she  sat  at  Fitzj)atrick.'8  side,  or  danced  w'ith  him,  or 
looked  up  in  his  face  as  he  lx*nt  oveV  her,  there 
was  a  fond,  helpless,  clinging  confidence  in  her  at¬ 
titude  that  told  the  same  tale :  “My  sun,  my 


strength,  my  life,  how  should  I  live  without 
thee.” 

But  the  moment  came  when  all  this  bliss  was  to 
end,  and  forever,  if  she  had  but  known  it.  Uor 
happy  child!  it  was  perhaps  her  very  own  silly 
hand  —  silly,  because  it  forgot  all  else  in  his  clasp  — 
that  wrote  the  first  letter  of  the  fotal  “Finis.” 
When  she  was  cloaked,  when  Dr,  Irving  bad  wne 
to  see  about  the  fly,  Fitzpatrick  stayed  with  her, 
and  told  her  he  should  see  her  home.  “  We  can 
drop  the  old  doctor,”  he  said,  gazing  into  her  fkce 
with  a  very  kind  smile,  and  pressing  her  hand  to 
his  side.  “And  then  I'll  see  my  guest  home. 
That  ’ll  be  quite  the  ri^t  thing  to  do,  eh.  Jinny  ? 
Won’t  it,  little  one  ?  ” 

She  nodded  vehemently ;  he  felt  her  droop  and 
lean  against  him  with  a  movement  of  trusting  love 
he  could  not  misinterpret. 

“  Are  you  tired,  daning  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  a  vague 
impulse  of  caressing  gratitude.  “  Not  tired  oS  me, 
you  wicked  little  child  ?  ”  , 

“  O,  how  could  I  be !  ”  she  sighed ;  and  then  Dr. 
Irving  came  to  announce  the  fly,  and  acquiesce 
sleepily  in  Fitzpatrick’s  little  arrangement;  and 
they  tluee  got  in,  and  were  driven  oflf. 

“  Good  night,  my  dear ;  sleep  well,”  said  Jinnv'’8 
chaperon,  with  a  curious  doubt  and  tremble  in  w 
voice,  and  a  curious  suspicious  glance  at  her  cou- 
l^ion.  “  Take  care  of  her,  sir ;  she 's  alone.” 
Then  he  got  out,  and  pattered  up  the  path  to  bis 
dreaiy  little  cottage,  without  ever  a  UxA  back  at 
the  clear  stars  just  waning  in  the.  early  morning 
graym'ss,  though  dead-and-gone  memories  were 
wakening  in  his  dull  bi-east. 

Fitzpatrick  was  quiet  enough  during  the  rest  of 
tlie  drive,  tlarngh  he  did  not  draw  back  from  the 
girlish  figure  that  leaned  against  his  shoulder ; 
though  he  took  the  thin  hand  that  was  so  wofull^ 
ready  to  be  taken,  he  refrained  trom  pMtting  bis 
arm  round  her,  or  speaking  mom  words  of  loye. 
Slumbering  honor  was  stirring  a  little ;  Jinny 
was  so  utterly  and  awfully  in  his  power^  he  was  for 
the  time  more  afrmd  of  her  than  of  t)ie  piost  self- 
possessed  prude  in  the  world. 

But  this  was  not  to  last  ^  when  the  fly  had  set 
them  down,  and  rattled  e.way,  Fit^atrick  still 
lingered,  and  stood  close  to  lier.  "1^)6  wsis 
growing  from  deep  blue  to  warm  pearly  gray ;  the 
stars  fading  trtmquifly  out ;  a  spit  aiy  stim-d  the 
shrubs  in  the  little  garden,  and  blew  a  long  tress 
that  had  lost  its  curl  against  his  cheek,  and  sighed 
a  tender  little  .song  in  Jinny’s  .ear.  Ihe  sky,  and 
the  wind,  and  the  flowers  were  very  sweet:  in 
that  July  night,  society,  £ocieU’’s  restrictions  and 
obligations  seemed  worlds  oft".  He  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  given  his  heart  elsewhere ;  he 
forgot  that  Jinnv  Lake  was  ugly,  and  simple,  and 
poor,  could  only  sjioil  his  worldly  career,  and 
never  satisfv  the  fastidious  cravings  ot  eye  and 
mind.  He  onlv  realized,  looking  down  on  that  in¬ 
nocent  face,  shining  with  a  soft  glory  of  believing 
love,  tliat  he  was  all  her  life  to  her ;  had  moulded 
her  everv  thought  and  deed  since  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  that  here  was  a  worshipper  who,  disowned  and 
rejected,  no  after  power  and  success  could  ever 
give  back  to  him. 

“  0  Jinny,”  he  began  painfully,  and  stopp^. 

Then  she  found  words  Jd  last,  —  words  piteous 
through  trust,  not  through  doubt. 

“  Oh,  I  do,  do  love  you !  You  won't  leave  me, 
will  vou  ?  I  have  no  one  bvrt  vou,  indeed,  indeed, 
I  could  not  live.” 
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Her  head  had  fallen  on  his  shoulder  ;  her  large 
eyes  were  lifted,  wet  with  tears ;  in  the  faint  rtar- 
l^ht  he  saw  the  half-smile  of  fervent  happiness  on 
her  lips,  and  bent  and  kissed  them,  —  kissed  that 
smile  away  from  them. 

“  And  I  love  you,  too,  my  own,  dearest  little 
tRnny,”  he  murmured. 

She  lay  ijniet  on  his  breast  till  he  saw  fit  to  re¬ 
lease  her,  which  he  did  presently  with  a  troubled  : 
**  I  must  not  keep  you  in  the  ni^ht-air,  my  child. 
Give  me  another  kiss  for  ‘  Good-night.’  ” 

She  was  very  obedient :  she  trusted  him  so  ;  her 
lips  were  put  up  like  a  child’s;  she  never  asked 
whether  he  would  come  on  the  morrow,  nor  irAen, 
nor  wanted  promises  and  asseverations,  as  some 
women  do. 

“  Good-night,  my  darling,”  he  said,  turning  away. 

“  Good-night,  gw)d-by,’’  said  Jinny,  crying  hap¬ 
pily.  Then  she  gathered  a  late  rosebud,  and  gave 
it  him ;  and  he  t^ing  it,  —  her  first  gift  of  love,  — 
with  tender  and  gallant  thanks,  left  her. 

She  leaned  her  bare  arms  on  the  top  of  the  little 
gate,  and  looked  at  him,  picking  his  way  daintilv 
across  the  stony  road;  once  ho  turned,  and  took 
off  his  hat,  and  she  kissed  her  hand  many  times, 
fondly.  She  stayed  there  a  long  while,  staring  in 
vague,  passionate  thankfulness  at  the  blushing  sky, 
rehearsmg  over  and  over  again  in  her  own  mind  tus 
words,  his  kisses,  his  kind  looks,  —  wishing  the 
morning  sunshine  would  come  and  bring  him  back ; 
for  womd  he  not  be  with  her  always  and  forever 
now,  since  he  had  said  he  loved  her,  and  his  love 
could  not  forsake  or  lie,  whatever  they  said  in 
ston'-books  I 

How  she  would  obey  and  please  him  in  all 
things  I  how  hard  she  would  try  not  to  be  awkward 
and  foolish  any  more,  to  move  and  speak  gracefully 
as  be  said  girls  move  and  speak,  to  learn  the 

music  and  sketch  tWg  scenes  which  Fitzp^frick  had 
admired.  8he  would  go  out  that  very  day,  later, 
and  try  and  copy  a  bam,  with  a  group  of  birch 
trees  behind  it,  and  then  begin  to  practise  a  new 
valse.  Well,  it  seemed  very  hard  to  leave  the  spot 
his  recent  presence  had  made  lovely,  to  turn  away 
fix)m  the  magical  morning  glow  brei^ing  over  the 
distant  wood,  from  the  low  twitter  of  the  little  birds 
in  the  nearer  trees,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  ugly 
little  room. 

But  she  should  take  her  fairy  gift  of  joy  with  her 
there,  close  to  her  heart,  never,  never  to  leave  it 
more,  except  with  life,  and  what  outer  drearineas 
could  matter  now  ?  “  Nothing,  nothing  matters  1  ” 
she  whispered  to  herself,  fondling  her  own  hand 
because  he  had  held  it  in  his,  as  me  laid  her  head 
(such  a  dizzy,  throbbing  head !)  on  the  pillow ; 
“  I  can  never  be  unhappy  again.” 

Morning  came ;  Jinny  gave  her  aimt  an  account 
of  the  ball,  in  which  ^tzpatrick  figured  promi¬ 
nently  enough,  but  she  did  not  repeat  his  words. 
She  had  a  vague  notion  he  would  want  to  see  that 
lady  himself ;  and  if  not,  why,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  tell  the  sweet  secret  that  was,  as  yet,  her 
ve^,  very  own,  —  no  sharer  in  it. 

^  she  drew,  and  practised,  put  on  her  prettiest 
dress,  and  then  began  to  think  it  time  for  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  to  come.  She  was  not  a  bit  exacting ;  but  he 
had  said'  he  loved  her,  and  she  judged  his  love  by 
hers. 

She  sat  in  the  window  waiting,  or  ran  down  the 
garden  path,  he^ess  of  sun  and  dust,  to  look  out 
at  the  gate,  fix>m  morning  to  sunset.  She  strained 
her  eyes  till  it  was  black  night,  and  came  back  into 


the  room  with  sad  reluctance,  but  without  the 
faintest  touch  of  fear  or  distrust. 

He  did  not  come  the  next  day,  nor  the  next 
to  that.  But  why  dra^  out  such  a  story  ?  He 
did  not  come  at  all.  Weeks  —  months  passed. 
Through  all  the  glaring  summer,  passers-by  never 
missed  the  slight  unformed  figure  crouched  in  the 
window-seat  l^hind  the  fad^  green  rep  curtain, 
or  standing  at  the  little  gate  with  its  blistered 
paint,  one  thin  hand  shading  the  round,  soft  eyes 
that  start'd  yearningly  down  the  dull  road,  and 
blinked  back  the  sad  tears  that  would  rise  some¬ 
times,  or  pressed  against  two  sim^e  lips  ever  in 
a  piteous  quiver  of  expectation.  People  learned 
to  notice  her,  —  notice  the  two  muslin  frocks  she 
wore, — blue  and  lilac  “week  and  week  about,” 
growing  more  limp  and  faded  each  time ;  the 
heavy  hair  she  soon  ceased  to  dress  with  care  and 
pleasiure ;  the  plain  face  that  was  plain  again  now, 
and  had  a  startled,  feverish  wildness  in  the  great, 
wistful  eyes.  She  did  not  care  if  it  was  fine  or 
dull,  whether  the  sun  scorched  or  the  rain  chilled 
her :  if  the  maid  brought  her  a  cloak,  she  would 
huddle  it  round  her  abstractedly,  or  perhaps  let  it 
fall.  It  did  not  much  matter,  —  nothing  mattered 
now,  she  repeated  with  dull  iteration,  not  until  he 
came. 

I  cannot  tell  her  feelings;  I  can  only  say  she 
loved  him  better  than  ever,  if  she  believed  in  him 
so  utterly  no  more.  She  might  have  thought  him 
ill  or  dead ;  only  one  of  the  tradesmen,  who  some¬ 
times  went  to  the  town  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  had  seen  him  at  intervals  apparently 
quite  well  and  cheerful.  She  thought  he  must 
have  some  good  reason  for  keeping  away  as  he  did 
it ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see  if  she  really  loved 
him. 

She  was  patient ;  and  waited  because  she  could 
do  nothing  else,  —  she  knew  none  of  his  friends, 
and  ?he  dared  not  tr^'  to  find  out  indirectly  about 
him. 

Still  less,  at  first,  did  she  dftW  to  write  to  him ; 
she  had  heard  him  condemn  so  severely  a  lady  who 
had  taken  some  such  step ;  but  as  his  maxims 
of  propriety  faded,  as  the  yearning  to  see  him 
wi(mned  and  deepened  in  the  woman’s  heart,  heV 
fears  forsook  her.  Four  months  after  the  July 
dawn  that  saw  their  parting  she  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  abrupt  and  ill  dictated  as  it  was,  had  the 
athos  of  a  hundred  impassioned  appeals  in  its 
elpless  pleadings.  Twenty  times  it  was  written 
out  in  Jinny’s  best  hand,  and  tom  up :  completed, 
it  was,  after  all,  a  brief  and  simple  epistle :  — 

My  DEARK8T  CAPTAIN  FiTZPATRICK,  —  PlcaSC 
will  you  tell  me  if  I  have  done  anything  to  vex  you, 
for  I  am  so  very  unhappy  because  you  do  not  come. 
I  know  the  young  ladies  you  know  do  not  write  to 
gentlemen ;  but  I  have  only  you,  and  cannot  help 
writing ;  and  I  will  never  do  it  again.  Indeed, 
indeed  I  do  love  you  so  very  much,  and  am  till  I 
die  your  own  Jinny.” 

Why  did  he  not  come?  Poor  Jinny  1  The 
question  that  perplexed  her  so  was  easOy  an¬ 
swered. 

The  morning  after  the  ball,  the  evening  glamour 
over,  he  took  himself  to  task.  He  had  gone  too 
far  with  a  ohild  he  never  meant  to  marry,  —  a  good, 
affectionate,  ugly  little  girl,  whom  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  could  ever  be  his  wife.  He  was  truly 
very  sorry  to  part  fixim  her,  to  lose  her  foolish  flat- 
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teriea  and  lavish  sympathy ;  but  for  her  sake,  even 
more  than  his  own,  things  must  go  no  further. 

It  would  nut  do  to  have  farewell  scenes,  for  he 
kuew  he  was  soft-hearted,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  woman  cry.  There  were  no  presents  to  be  sent 
back ;  one  poor  little  rosebud  he  did  indeed,  with  a 
sigh,  fling  into  the  prate ;  but  the  music  he  had 
given  her,  poor  little  soul  I  she  was  welcome  to 
keep,  —  even  to  play  it  to  some  cad  of  a  fellow  whom 
she  would  end  by  marrying.  He  became  a  little 
plaintive  on  this  text,  thinking  of  little  Jinny’s  lov¬ 
ing  ways ;  but  was  soon  consoled  by  an  invitation 
to  stay  at  a  specially  “jolly”  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhoM,  where  there  were  lots  of  horses  and  pret¬ 
ty  girls.  That  was  Fitzpatrick’s  epitaph  for  his 
last  amusement. 

Jinny’s  letter,  coming  when  he  was  on  leave, 
first  gave  him  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  then  made 
him  quite  angry  it  should  have  had  such  a  power, 

—  so  ill  spelled,  written,  and  expressed  an  epis¬ 
tle. 

He  tore  it  up,  angry  with  himself  and  her, 
stamped  about  the  room,  and  made  a  wholesome 
resolution  to  be  careful  of  country-town  innocence 
for  the  future. 

.  After  this  ebullition,  his  spirits  returned,  and  he 
soon  became,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “  as  jolly  as 
ever.” 

“  By  Jove,  cunning  dodge  that  letter  I  ”  he 
laughed  to  himself.  “  But  it ’s  no  go,  my  little 
friend ;  we  are  not  quite  so  green  as  you  fancy.  If 
I  ever  console  myself  about  the  old  trouble,  it  won’t 
be  with  you.  Ah  I  what  a  girl  that  other  was ;  such 
a  lot  of  style,  and  go,  and  pluck  I  ” 

Alas  I  if  Jinny  could  have  seen  the  reception  of 
her  first  poor  little  heart-utterance,  her  love-letter, 
written  when  love,  on  one  side  at  least,  had  long 
been  over ! 

III.  —  jixny’s  third  ball. 

“  Tou  did  not  know  wh»t  yon  were  doing,  did  you  f  ” 

One  day  Dick  Jones  ran  over  to  the  town  to 
visit  some  friends  who  were  staying  there.  Return¬ 
ing  from  his  call,  as  he  walked  down  the  High 
Street,  a  timid  voice  arrested  him.  He  turned 
round,  and  saw,  sad  in  the  gleamy,  winter  sunshine, 
a  wan  young  face,  with  great,  yearning  eyes  in  pit¬ 
eous  search  of  his,  a  white,  pinched  mouth,  and  dark 
hair  pushed  carelessly  back  under  a  shabby  brown 
hat. 

“  By  Jove  I  Fitzpatrick’s  Miss  Jinny,”  he  cried, 
shaking  her  cold  hand  heartily.  “  But,  I  say,  you ’ve 
been  ill,  have  n’t  you  ?  O  poor  girl,  you  look  aw¬ 
fully  seedy  1  ” 

“  I  am  not  ill,”  said  the  soft  voice,  trying  hard  to 
be  steady.  “  At  least,  I  shall  be  well  when  —  when 
Ae  comes  back,  —  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  you  know. 
Is  he  well  ?  T^cre  is  he  ?  ” 

“  O,  Fitzpatrick ’s  all  ri"ht,”  the  good-natured 
officer  answered,  soberly.  “He ’s  on  leave,  but  com¬ 
ing  back  for  our  ball,  you  know.” 

“  Your  ball,”  said  Jinny,  hesitating,  and  with 
the  ghost  of  one  of  her  old  painful  blushes  rising 
to  her  cheek.  “  I  wanted  —  wanted  to  ask  —  if 

—  I  thought  perhaps  —  O  Mr.  Jones  I  ”  She 
broke  down,  and  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  sob- 
bing. 

“  Go  on,  go  on,”  said  Jones,  distressed  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  “  Hang  it,  I  ’ll  do  anything.” 

“  I  did  so  want  a  card  for  your  ball,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  looking  up  tearfully.  “  I  have  a  sovereign 


—  I  could  pay  —  O,  I  would  n’t  ask  if  I  was  n’t 

—  was  n’t  —  wretched  !  ”  And  she  cried  again. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  “  Pay  1 

Bosh  1  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  shall  have  tickets, 
certainly,  —  you  and  that  old  fellow,  the  doctor. 
You  should,  if  I  had  to  sell  my  — my  —  grandmoth¬ 
er.  Only  look  here ;  don’t  you  cry  like  that,  you 
make  one  feel  so  horridly  queer.  Now,  I  say,  that’s 
worse  /  ” 

For  Jinny  had  seized  both  his  hands,  and  was 

a  ring  ’to  kiss  them,  a  ceremony  no  one  bad  assur- 
ly  ever  performed  towards  this  excellent  officer 
before.  He  released  himself,  and  departed,  prom¬ 
ising  to  send  the  tickets;  and  he  was  faithful, 
though  he  could  not  stay  for  the  ball  himself ;  he 
wished  he  could,  —  “For  I’m  sure  the  poor  little 
soul  wants  looking  after,”  he  thought.  “  O  Fitz, 
vou  're  a  sad  fellow ;  you ’ve  done  a  cruel  job  here, 
1  ’m  afraid  I  ” 

Which  “  Fitz,”  all  unconscious  of  what  wa.s  hang¬ 
ing  over  him,  had  become  very  cheerful,  and  mu^ 
on  the  alert.  She,  “  that  other  girl,”  was  coming  to 
the  ball,  and,  perh^s,  who  knows,  —  as  he  had 
been  so  constant.  Such  a  pretty  girl,  —  no  end  of 
style  and  pluck.  Old  Dr.  Irving  had  been  away  a 
long  time,  and  only  came  back  because  he  received 
an  unploring  note  from  Jinny,  begging  his  escort 
for  the  ball,  —  came,  indeed,  but  just  in  time  to  call 
for  her,  and  take  her  there.  So  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  town  gossip,  —  of  how  Jinny  Lake  had  lost 
her  lover,  and  wore  the  willow  openly,  and  how 
that  lover  was  consoling  himself. 

This  ball  was  no  brilliant  dream,  but  a  tissue  of 
dreary,  cruel  realities ;  this  ball  had  no  firm  arm 
for  her  to  lean  on,  no  winning  eyes,  no  fervent  lips, 
to  look  and  smile  on  hers,  no  bold,  gay  voice  to 
whisper  patronizing  praise  or  kind  instructions  in 
her  (harmed  ear,  no  envious  feminine  glances  nor 
amused  masculine  ones,  to  follow  her.  Not  that  she 
had  cared  about  those  latter,  save  as  confirmation 
of  the  happy  truth,  that  seem^  truth  then,  at  least. 
She  went  down  the  room  on  her  old  fiiencl’s  uncer¬ 
tain  arm,  trying  to  smile  and  talk  to  him,  but  look¬ 
ing  wildly  round  and  starting  at  every  passing 
voice  or  step.  She  had  read  something  about  a 
gambler’s  last  throw,  and  she  thought  to  herself 
this  was  hers.  If  she  won  it,  O,  what  might  not 
be  I  —  if  she  lost  it,  well,  everything  would  &  over. 
She  must  go  away  somewhere  into  the  dark,  and 
die ;  he  might  be  sorry  then,  just  a  little,  and  be¬ 
lieve  she  loved  him,  —  him  only. 

Her  last  throw,  —  miserable  little  gambler  1  she 
was  preparing  for  it,  as  with  flaming  cheeks,  the 
eager,  liquid  glitter  in  her  round  eyes,  restless  ges¬ 
tures,  and  wild  little  ^aughs  and  exclamations,  she 
stood  by  Dr.  Irving’s  siae.  A  fossil  plesiosaurus 
and  a  living  butter^  could  scarcely  have  presented 
a  greater  contrast ;  the  life  in  him  nearly  burned 
out,  the  life  in  the  other  leaping,  throbbing,  racing, 
in  a  passion  of  fear  and  love,  at  a  fever  heat. 

Alas !  she  did  not  look  her  best,  —  she  had  not 
thought  of  trying  to  look  her  best ;  her  dress  was 
dowdy  and  unbecoming,  her  rapid  movements  and 
flushed,  anxious  face  did  not  berame  her  either. 

“  Where ’s  your  young  officer  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Irv¬ 
ing  presently.  “  Before,  he  was  here  to  meet 

“  O,  he  is  coming,  coming,”  said  Jinny,  faithful 
in  her  faith.  “  He  is  so  kind.” 

Nevertheless,  she  waited  long  and  vainly.  But, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  evening,  a  slight,  (luiek 
figure,  the  profile  of  a  big  mustache  ana  a  glossy 
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cropped  head,  caught  her  eye.  Her  heart  came  up 
in  her  throat,  and  strangled  the  cry  that  rose  there ; 
the  floor  dipped,  and  the  ceiling  came  down,  she 
thought.  But  she  made  a  viment,  unconscious 
efibrt,  and,  recovering  herself,  stared  with  fixed  en¬ 
treaty  at  her  false  lover.  Poor  Jinny  I  she  fiight- 
ened  his  weaker  nature  by  the  very  intensity  of 
feeling  that  might  have  moved  a  stronger,  as  she 
stood  with  her  neck  a  little  stretched  towa^s  him, 
her  quivering  hands  half  open,  as  though  waiting 
to  clasp  his,^r  large  eyes  aflame,  as  if  each  had  a 
separate  life,  whose  only  object  was  his  love,  her 
lips  starting  with  the  quick  leaps  of  her  heart. 

He  glanced  at  her,  then  averted  his  eyes,  inclined 
his  h^kd  carelessly,  and  disappeared  among  the 
crowd. 

A  choked  “  0  Captain  Fitzpatrick  I  ”  pursued 
him,  but  it  was  too  faint  and  sobbing  for  him  to 
hear. 

“  My  dear,  had  n’t  you  better  go  home  ?  ”  said 
Dr.  Irving,  with  a  heavy,  pitying  look,  pressing  her 
hand  a  little. 

“I  don’t  want  to,”  she  answered,  abstractedly, 
straining  her  eyes  after  the  lithe  figure  gliding 
through  the  throng. 

“  see,  you  don’t  know  any  one  —  and  — 
had  n’t  you  better  ?  ” 

“No,. no,”  cried  Jinny,  impatiently,  and  in  a 
voice  of  despair ;  “  leave  me  alone  !  ” 

^  he  ceased  his  entreaties,  seeing  too  plainly 
that  thin  fi^  vessel  of  hope  would  soon  shatter 
itself  against  the  rocks  of  inevitableness,  and  be  at  i 
rest. 

And  Jinny  thought  that  was  not  her  last  throw, 
after  all, —  she  had  one  more  left.  One  more :  to 
get  near  him  without  his  perceiving  it,  and  s])eak  ' 
to  him  before  he  could  turn  away.  She  would  | 
wait  and  be  very  patient,  but  she  would  spi'ak  that  j 
night ;  for  —  w^  knew  V  —  they  might  never  meet 
again,  —  the  might  die,  or  he  go  far  away.  She  got 
away  from  Dr.  Irving  (he  was  not  hard  to  elude) 
and  wandered  about ;  but  Fitzpatrick  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  sick 
and  hopeless  with  her  weary  search,  when  the  gay 
familiar  tones  fell  on  her  ear.  She  was  in  a  passage 
leading  to  the  supper-room,  and  his  voice  came 
fix>m  thence  :  to  where  that  voice,  calling  her  fond 
names  no  longer,  could  yet  speak,  she  went  blindly, 
unconscious  that  the  old.  doctor  followed  her. 

The  room  was  empty  of  all  but  two  when  she 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  looked  in,  —  two,  and 
who  were  they  ?  A  young  lady,  fair  and  pretty,  j 
and  coquettish,  beautifully  dressed  in  pale  blue 
satin  and  blush  roses,  with  pearls  round  her  wliite 
throat  and  in  her  ears,  and  dazzling  golden  hair 
dressed  high,  with  showers  of  ringlets  falling  from 
it, — a  young  lady  in  whose  face  wretched,  awkward, 
foolish  Jinny  saw  not  only  beauty,  but  wit,  and 
earnestness,  and  love,  who  was  smiling  a  soft  com¬ 
placent  smile,  and  glancing  up  with  a  look  half 
impertinent,  half  foifl  at  her  companion,  who  was 
evidently  her  lover. 

Her  companion  —  her  lover  ?  No,  Jinny’s,  — 
Jinny’s  by  a  thousand  tender  words,  tender  glances, 
tender  thoughts,  by  those  two  passionate  kisses  in 
the  dim  sweetness  of  the  July  dawn,  by'  all  he  had 
taught  her  which  she  could  never  unlearn,  by  the 
life  which  had  no  being  save  in  his  love  now. 

And  her  captain,  tender  and  true,  was  leaning 
lovingly  over  this  new  girl,  saying  soft  things  in 
her  car,  with  a  look  of  such  utter  satisfaction,  joy, 
and  rest,  as  he  had  never  worn  yet;  and  now 


taking  a  slender,  lovely  hand,  and  kissing  it  wor- 
shippingly,  and  now  —  it  could  not  be!  —  holding 
her  in  ms  arms  to  his  heart. 

Jinny  felt  very  tired ;  she  thought  she  could  hear 
her  own  heart  moaning  inly,  because  it  was  so  lone¬ 
ly  and  so  cold;  her  hapless  eyes  seemed  strained 
wide  open  by  cruel  fingers ;  her  lips  got  white,  her 
knees  wavered,  her  chest  and  her  tnroat  burned  like 
fire.  But  she  could  not  look  nor  move  awav,  till, 
suddenly,  Fitzpatrick’s  eyes  met  hers.  Fresh  from 
his  recent  triumph,  beaming  and  tender,  yet  so  fa¬ 
miliar,  she  could  not  endure  to  see  it.  She  threw 
up  her  arms  with  a  stifled  cry  of  agony,  and  stag¬ 
gered  towards  him.  Then  she  thought  something 
within  her  snapped  and  crashed ;  a  strange  simse 
of  quietness,  a  numbness  of  death  cliilled  me  fiery 
pain,  her  strained  eyelids  relaxed,  and  she  turned 
away,  and  came  back  waveringly  to  Dr.  Irving. 
She  did  not  care  to  look  any  longer,  nor  to  hear 
what  those  two  said.  She  knew  it  was  all  over 
with  her ;  she  did  not  care  for  anything,  since  God 
let  such  cruel  things  as  this  be,  except  to  be  quiet 
and  away  from  all  the  people ;  to  go  back,  and  lie 
down  in  the  dark, 

“  I  am  so  cold.  The  light  hurts  my  eyes,”  she 
said ;  and  he,  in  silence,  gave  her  bis  arm,  and  took 
her  home.  lie  was  verj'  sorry ;  but  what  could  he 
do  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  worst  was  over,  since 
she  was  so  quiet.  iShc  could  nut  come  to  much 
harm  now. 

She  bade  him  “  Good-night,”  and  went  up  to  her 
room  very  quietly ;  undressed  in  a  dazed,  mechani¬ 
cal  way,  and  lay  down.  Even  then  she  did  not 
cry,  or  moan,  or  toss  about.  She  lay  open-eyed, 
without  stirring  a  finger,  staring  into  the  darkness. 
So  the  maid  found  her  when,  as  the  morning  sun¬ 
light  streamed  into  the  room,  she  came  in  full  of 
questions  about  the  ball,  which  Jinny  did  not  hear 
nor  answer  at  all,  except  when  the  woman  men¬ 
tioned  Fitzpatrick’s  name.  Then  she  stirred,  and 
made  a  little  sound  of  tired  impatience,  and  turned 
awav  from  the  light. 

Ste  could  not  be  persuaded  to  eat,  nor  get  up, 
nor  even  sit  up  in  bed.  She  shook  her  head  when 
a  book  was  onered  her ;  she  heeded  the  servant’s 
indignation  no  more  than  the  wind  whistling  out¬ 
side  ;  her  aunt’s  message  made  no  diflerence  to 
her. 

At  last,  Wilkins,  the  maid,  got  fiightened,  and 
sent  for  Dr.  Irving.  He  came,  felt  the  jioor  child’s 
pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  asked’  whether  she  had 
“  any  pain  anywhere,”  —  to  which  she  shook  her 
head,  —  and  then  stood  drearily  staring  at  her. 
“  She ’s  low,”  he.  smd.  “  Wants  tonics  and  cheer¬ 
ing;  but  there’s  nothing  to  lie  in  bed  for.  >Vill 
you  get  up.  Miss  Jinny  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  again,  with  a  look  of  aversion. 

“  Why  not  —  eh  ?  Nothing  ails  you,  you  foolish 
little  girl ;  does  it  ?  ” 

Then  Jinny  locAed  up  with  a  dim,  scornful  smile, 
and  spoke  at  last :  “  I  think  my  heart  is  broken,” 
said  she.  “  And,  please,  I  want  nothing.” 

Irving  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  out. 
There  was  noUiing  to  be  done ;  Jinny  could  not 
well  be  dragged  out  of  bed,  or  have  food  forced 
down  her  throat.  Some  soup  and  wine  were,  how¬ 
ever,  given  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  with 
no  rousing  effect.  She  did  not  speak,  nor  erv',  nor 
give  trouble ;  notliing  seemed  to  pain  her  except 
uie  sunshine,  from  which  she  turned  wearily  away. 
Her  aunt  had  been  bedridden  for  years,  and  be¬ 
sides, ‘could  not  realize  Jinny’s  strange  state. 
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So  Jinny  lay  unvisited  one  day,  — two,  three,  6ve, 
seven,  ten  days.  Then  the  doetor  came  again 
looked  very  serious ;  and  stayed  a  long  while,  trying- 
to  rouse  her.  He  talked  of  the  ball,  of  Fitzpatrick, 
—  praised,  blamed,  reviled  him ;  but  even  that  once 
dear  and  powerful  name  was  powerless  now ;  her 
lips  never  quivered,  her  fixed  eyes  never  moved. 

He  had  her  lilted  out  of  bed,  and  supported  (she 
was  too  weak  to  stand)  to  the  window.  She  only 
shuddered  a  little,  and  seemed  impatient  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  And  In  ing  said,  if  she  showed  no  signs  of 
mending,  another  doctor  must  be  called  in. 

In  a  week  she  had  not  mended,  she  was  w-orse ; 
and  the  physician  summoned  to  her  gave  the  as¬ 
tounding  news  that  she  never  would  mend,  —  news 
which  chilled  awfully  those  who  had  done  their 
duty  by  her  with  indifference  and  almost  with  con¬ 
tempt. 

•  “  Miss  Jinny  ”  would  never  get  well,  to  tease 
and  trouble  with  her  many  wants,  her  awkward 
performance  of  the  little  tasks  that  fell  to  her  share, 
her  long,  foolish  dreamings,  any  more.  She  was 
beyond  all  that,  —  beyond  the  long  watch  and  the 
vain  waiting ;  forever  beyond  improvement  and 
deterioration  alike. 

Wilkins,  the  maid,  when  she  had  cried  over  the 
sad  truth,  sobbed  out  a  confession  that  she  did  not 
think  the  poor  child  “  fit  to  go.”  Of  late,  Wilkins 
said  —  O,  all  last  year  —  she  had  seeme«l  to  give 
over  saying  her  prayers  and  reading  her  Bible ;  she 
had  nut  seemed  to  listen  or  care  when  she,  Wilkins, 
read  it  to  her.  The  two  doctors  had  not  much  to 
do  with  tips,  but  they  were  sorry  and  disturbed. 
Tliey  did  not  guess  what  little  messenger,  soulless 
and  dumb,  was  doing  God’s  work  with  poor  Jinny’s 
wandering  soul. 

As  she  lay  there,  dimly  wandering  through  the 
past  year,  one  bitter  thought,  momently  more  in¬ 
tense,  grew  in  her  mind,  that  no  one  could  ever 
love  her,  —  not  her  aunt,  not  Wilkins,  not  her  dear 
captain,  not  even  He  who  took  up  and  comforted 
the  forsaken ;  that  therefore  she  was  lost  forever ; 
while  with  this  strangely  mingled  the  remembrance 
of  her  lover’s  last  kiss.  “  No  one  cares  tor  me  !  ” 
she  moaned.  A  low,  soft  erv  answered  her,  some¬ 
thing  tender  and  warm  touclied  her  cheek.  That 
ciy,  that  t<«ich,  went  to  her  verv-  soul,  though  it 
was  only  the  cat,  whose  kitten  had  died,  an<l  who 
was  mourning  it  in  her  way.  “  O  Kitty,  Kitty  !  ” 
she  cried,  “  do  you  love  me,  after  all  V  ”  And  then 
the  tears  came  forth,  and  ran  down  her  checks,  and 
she  wept  for  many  hours. 

Wilkins  need  not  have  troubled  herself  about  her 
state  of  mind ;  the  cat  was  the  best  missionary  to 
poor  Jinny,  who  had  been  a  little  heathen  in  all 
save  the  forms  of  religion  till  now ;  and  then  she 
was  very  near  death,  and  so  saw  things  with  won¬ 
derful  clearness  and  truth,  though  she  had  no  words 
to  sj)eak  of  them. 

Her  one  great  fault  had  ’orought  a  far  greater 
anguish,  and  was  bringing  fast  upon  her  the  peace 
the  world  could  not  give.  She  was  very  sorry  for 
all  she  had  done  wrong,  and  prayed  humbly  for 
pardon  for  her  idol  worship,  —  prayed  that  no  pun¬ 
ishment  might  come  on  the  idol’s  head  for  her  own 
silly  weakness.  Finally,  almost  at  the  last,  when  she 
had  kissed  the  cat’s  head,  and  had  said,  “  Pussy,  I 
ho|K!  you  will  have  another  little  one  to  comfort 
you,”  and  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  room,  she 
asked  whether  she  might  send  a  message  to  Captain 
Fitzpatrick.  “  Tell  him  I  was  n't  angry,  and  I  don’t 
mind  now.  And  give  him  my  dear  love ;  tell  him. 


if  he  will  come,  I  should  like  to  give  it  him  my¬ 
self.  You  know,”  she  said  to  the  oH  doctor,  taking 


his  hand  with  a  weak  smile,  “  I ’m  not  like  Kitty,  — 
no  other  can  comfort  me  for  him" 

And  Dr.  Irving,  seeing  her  calmness,  and  with  a 
certain  stem  wish  that  Fitzpatrick  should  behold  his 
own  work,  went  and  did  her  bidding. 

It  was  a  startling  thing  to  be  snatched  suddenly 
from  the  sunny-scented  boudoir,  where  his  lady¬ 
love  sat  singing  bright  little  French  songs  to  him  ; 
to  stand  beside  the  death-bed  of  another,  loving 
and  true,  whom  he  had  done  to  death  through  her 
too  tender  tmst,  —  stand  in  the  still,  darkened  room, 
with  no  sound  save  her  last  labored  breathings, 
alone  with  his  victim.  Though,  as  he  followed  me 
doctor  through  the  familiar  gate,  this  thought  trou¬ 
bled  him,  the  remi-mbrance  of  Jinny’s  blind  adora¬ 
tion  rendered  it  less  terrible.  She  would  either 
adore  him  still,  he  believed,  or  else  reproach  and 
rave  at  him  in  a  way  that  should  do  much  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  desertion.  Yet  his  light  .step  was  sober,  as 
it  paused  at  her  door,  his  bright  eyes  wavering 
and  troubled,  for  Fitzpatrick’s  heart  and  conscience 
were  not  dead. 

“  Jinny,”  said  Irving,  “  will  you  see  him  now  ?  ” 

“  Is  he  come  ?  ”  said  Jinny.  “  O  please.” 

Fitzpatrick  entered  gently,  prepared  to  comfort, 
soothe,  feign  his  old  love,  if  ne^  be ;  for  she  might 
die  happier  if  so  deceived.  But  the  instant  his  gaze 
fell  upon  the  bed,  his  hop<‘s,  his  visions  of  keeping 
still  the  old  superior  position  vanished.  Jinny  was 
grown  a  woman,  was  his  first  thought,  and  almost 
beautiful,  —  could  not  love  him  humbly  now,  as  she 
used  to  do,  nor  trouble  him  with  over-praise.  She 
was  white,  and  thin,  and  plainly  dving ;  her  mouth 
was  drawn,  and  wore  a  sweet  smile  of  conquered 
pain ;  her  big  eyes  looked  bigger  than  ever,  and 
had  a  steady,  peaceful  shining,  an  almost  divine  ra¬ 
diance  that  brightened  all  her  face.  The  verv  faint 
movements  of  her  hands  had  a  strange  signi^cance 
and  dignity,  —  Jinny  would  never  more  be  rude  or 
shy,  —  awkward,  silly,  hoydenish,  little  foolish 
Jinny  would  never  more  believe  and  be  betrayed, 
trust  and  be  forsaken,  cr}',  or  trouble,  or  wait  and 
weary,  again.  That  was  all  over.  It  was  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  now  who  had  no  words,  who  was  awed,  almost 
frightened,  who  needed  her  sweet  welcoming  ges¬ 
ture  before  he  could  venture  to  approach.  Once 
his  slave,  —  a  queen  was  more  approachable ;  once 
his  toy,  —  now  almost  an  angel  of  God ;  once  pray¬ 
ing  j)ardon  so  piteously  for  small  errors  or  none,  — 
noir,  why,  her  very  love,  if  love  it  was  that  made 
her  summon  him,  seemed  only  the  faiM)ff  pity  and 
pardon  of  a  glorified  saint.  He  hesitated,  a  dark 
red  flush  covered  his  face,  his  eyes  fell  as  he  came 
near  her,  he  dared  not  even  ask  if  she  forgave,  but 
broke  down  and  sobbed  at  the  first  word. 

“  O,  don’t  cry  like  that,”  said  Jinny,  stroking  his 
hand  with  both  hers  very  tenderly.  “  Never  mind ; 
you  are  sorry ;  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
doing,  did  you,  deiur  ?  It  was  my  fault ;  I  wrote  I 
could  n’t  live  without  you,  and  I  am  dying,  you 
see.  But  indeed,  I  don’t  care.  I  am  quite,  quite 
happv.” 

“  (3,  by  Jove  I  ”  cried  Fitzpatrick,  the  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  his  cheeks  now.  “  Sony  ?  I  sliould 
think  so  1  Y'ou  make  me  feel  what  a  scoimdrel 
I ’ve  been.  I ’d  sooner  you  shot  me  than  be  so 
sweet,  and,  and  talk  in  this  way.” 

“  But  I  must,”  Jinny  murmiu-ed  in  her  weak 
“  I  could  n’t  be  cross  the  last,  last  time.” 


Then  she  pointed  to  a  chair  by  the  bedside  ;  and 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  10,  un. 


Fitzpatrick  sat  down  silently,  humbled,  repentant, 
self-hating,  as  he  had  never  in  the  course  of  his 
easy  life  bron  before. 

Jinny  spoke  again  presently,  with  a  little  sigh ; 
“  You  are  going  to  be  married,  are  n’t  you,  to  Aat 
young  la(^  in  pink  and  blue  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  so,”  answered  Fitzpatrick,  hang¬ 
ing  his  head ;  he  had  almost  added,  in  the  depth  of 
his  remorse,  “  not  unless  you  like  it.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  Jinny,  sighing  again,  “  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy;  but,  my  dear  caption,  you  won’t 
make  any  one  else  ^nk  you  love  them,  and  then 
leave  them,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Never  again,”  answered  Fitzpatrick,  under  his 
breath ;  “  I  shall  never  forget  this,  nor  you.” 

Poor  Jinny,  she  was  post  blushing ;  but  she 
smiled  a  little,  and  her  dim  eyes  brightened  in  the 
old  fond,  foolish  way  at  his  words. 

Then  she  sank  into  silence,  and  lay  quiet,  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand,  and  looking  dreamily  at  the  fading 
sunset  red  beyond  the  window,  —  an  early  sunset, 
like  her  own.  Fitzpatrick  rebelled  agiunst  it ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  lying  there  with  a  weak 
smile  of  patient  fondness  flickering  across  her  lips, 
or  a  sharp  gasp  and  quiver  of  pain  shaking  her  slight 
firame. 

“  Jinnv,”  he  asked,  hopelessly,  “  won’t  you  get 
well  ?  What ’s  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

She  did  not  tell  him,  as  she  told  the  doctor,  that 
her  heart  was  broken,  nor  that  it  was  so,  as  she 
told  herself,  by  his  deserdon ;  she  was  meek  and 
childishly  tender  now,  as  she  had  always  been. 

“No,  dear,”  she  said,  faintly;  “I’m  going  to 
die.” 

“  O  Jinny,”  he  muttered,  in  a  wild  wav,  “  if  you 
could  live,  I ’d  be  difierent  to  you,  1  swear  I 
would.” 

“  No ;  you  love  some  one  else,  my  dear  captain, 
and  you  must  be  good  to  her.  I  know  —  I  know 
I  wasn’t  fit  to  be  your  wife.  But  everything  is 
li^t  now.” 

It  was  getting  verj’  dark,  and  a  strange  trembling 
awe  crept  over  gay  Captiun  Fitzpatrick’s  soul  as  he 
sat  alone  with  his  innocent  victim,  her  frail  fingers 
clinging  round  his  hand,  her  fiuling  breath  on  his 
bowed  face. 

She  was  going  to  die,  and  for  his  sake.  Her 
hand  was  getting  very  cold  in  his  this  minute,  but 
she  murmured  something  faintly. 

He  bent  his  head  to  hear  the  question, — 

“  Is  n’t  there  a  new  moon  ?  ” 

«  Yes.” 

You  ought  to  wish,  ought  n’t  you  ?  I  remember 
I  did ;  but  Christ’s  will  is  better  than  omr  wish, 
is  n’t  it  ?  Dear,  I  feel  so  weak,  so  —  so  —  ” 

“  I  ’ll  call  the  doctor.  O  Jinny !  ” 

“  No,  don’t  call  any  one ;  I  only  want  you. 
Don’t  go ;  I ’m  not  afraid.  Only  say  ‘  Our  Father  ’ 
to  mo.” 

He  tried,  but  the  first  word  choked  him  utterly, 
and  Jinny  began  to  whisper  it  herself.  She  soon 
ceased,  and  lay  quite  still  for  a  while.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  she  sat  up,  and  groped  in  the  dark. 

“  Where  are  you  ?  ”  she  j^ted.  “  I ’m  afiaid.” 

“I’m  here,  quite  close,”  cried  Fitzpatrick,  in 
terror.  But  she  was  thinking  of  him  no  longer,  and 
he  quailed.  In  the  dark,  he  hoard  her  nestle  into 
the  pilloir,  murmuring  something  that  sounded 
like,  “  So,  so  tired — all  alone  —  so  glad  to  rest,” 
and  heave  a  long,  satisfied  sigh.  He  thought  she 
was  dead,  and  felt  a  strangely  bitter  pang  that  she 
had  not  said  “  Good-by.” 


But  little  Jinny  was  faithful  in  death  as  in  life. 
Her  weak  hand  felt  over  his  face,  and  tried  tender¬ 
ly  to  wipe  away  his  tears.  Her  voice,  which  now 
he  strained  his  ear  to  catch,  though  once  he  had 
listened  to  it  so  heedlessly,  murmured  in  a  fund, 
pitying  sigh,  “  Don’t  mind ;  don’t  cry,  love.  Please 
God,  comfort  and  bless  my  —  ” 

And  before  Fitzpatrick  could  credit  and  under¬ 
stand  that  this  prayer  was  for  him.  Jinny  herself 
was  comforted,  and  lying  in  arms  that  could  never 
glow  cold  or  false,  or  let  her  go,  as  his  had  done. 

He  kissed  her  quiet  hand  timidly  before  he  went 
away,  and  could  hardly  believe  it  would  never 
stroke  his  che«.‘k,  or  try  to  detain  him  as  it  used  to 
do,  any  more. 

He  felt  unwontedly  heavy  and  sober  as  he  left 
the  mournful  house,  as  though  he  had  left  there  a 
bit  of  the  world’s  brightness. 

Soon,  there  was  a  little  white  cross  in  the  church¬ 
yard  imder  the  old  willows,  —  the  willow  no  one 
could  taunt  her  with  wearing  now,  —  and  a  simple 
inscription  :  — 

Jinny.  Aged  16  years  and  10  months. 

“  II«  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  aixl  bear  them  In 
HU  bosom.” 

Old  Dr.  Irving,  standing  long  after  by  that  little 
grave,  muttered  to  hims^f  samy,  “  Whom  the  gods 
wve  tlie  young  ”  ;  for  though  the  first  year  there 
was  a  bunch  of  lilies  and  snowdrops  upon  it,  the 
second  it  was  forgotten. 


MR.  LELAND’S  WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  poetical  works  of 
Mr.  Leland,  an  American  genius,  were  added  to 
our  literature,  and  already  they  have  achieved  wide 
popularity  and  great  renown.  The  Breitmann  Bal¬ 
lads  have  been  sold  by  thousands,  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  In  America  they  are  a  ragi‘  ;  in  England 
publishers  are  quarrelling  for  the  honor  and  profit 
of  printing  them.  They  are  read  wherever  the 
name  of  Mudie  has  penetrated ;  they  are  quoted 
more  often  than  the  works  of  any  other  poet  living ; 
and  severe  critics,  even  our  contemporary,  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  have  laboriously  explained  and  extolled  them. 
And  even  till  to-day  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  these  verses  any  merit  whatever.  The  subtle 
humor,  the  lively  wit,  the  graphic  description,  for 
which  they  have  been  praised  so  heartily,  —  again 
and  again  we  searched  Mr.  Leland’s  works  for  a 
sign  of  any  one  of  these  qualities,  and  found  it  not : 
what  we  did  find  was  notning  more  excellent  or  en¬ 
dearing  than  the  fun  of  British  music  halls.  Now 
it  is  an  uncomfortable  thing,  of  course,  to  be  quite 
at  discord  with  the  opinion  of  the  time ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  rather  pleased  with  the  idea  that  we 
have  just  discovered  why  the  Breitmann  Poems 
have  seemed  to  us  hitherto  downright  rubbish.  It 
is  because  thev  are  written  in  the  jargon  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  clown  who  has  half  learned  English.  Why 
this  wretched  lingo  should  be  chosen  by  the  poet  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  satire,  is  still  a 
puzzle.  Clearly,  there  is  no  humor  in  printing  p’s 
for  b’s,  v’s  for  fs;  no  very  remarkable  effort  of 
genius  in  calling  a  piano  a  biano,  or  a  party  a  bar- 
ty.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr.  Leland  to  suppose 
he  thinks  it  witty  to  say  “  anoder  ”  instead  01“  an¬ 
other,”  —  an  insult  to  his  critical  admirers  to  im¬ 
agine  that  they  take  that  for  humor  which,  willy 
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nilly,  is  acquired  by  every  hind  and  tinker  who  half 
learns  a  language  not  ms  own.  No;  the  broken 
English  must  be  accepted  as  a  mere  eccentricity, 
harmless  perhaps,  and  not  more  to  be  regard^ 
than  a  similar  dismsition  of  genius  to  be  boorish 
and  to  go  dirty.  But  then  this  eccentricity  has, 
for  all  we  know,  utterly  blinded  us  to  the  real  mer¬ 
its  of  the  author ;  and  if  this  bo  its  result  in  our 
own  case,  mavbe  other  readers  of  the  Breitmann 
Ballads  have  been  misled  in  like  manner.  Then 
why  not  print  an  edition  of  these  poems  in  good 
English  ?  Why  not  strip  them  of  a  style  that  pla¬ 
ces  them  on  a  level  with  the  Ballad  of  Jim  Crow 
(which  is  written  in  another  American  dialect), 
and  thus  make  their  merits  clear  which  now  are  so 
obscure  ?  The  change  must  be  very  easy,  —  it  is 
only  the  alteration  of  a  few  consonants.  Let  us 
ourselves  make  the  attempt.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  fair  to  take  the  writer’s  best  poem ;  the  work 
upon  which  its  writer’s  reputation  mainly  rests ;  his 
first  work ;  the  ballad  which  in  a  single  day  gave 
him  all  the  applause  in  America  which  has  since 
been  echoed  on  these  shores.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  rhyme  requires  it,  we  must  retain  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Germanisms,  out  these  cases  are  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  to  injure  a  really  intelligible  and  plain  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  celebrated  poem :  — 

HANS  BREITMANN'S- PARTT. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party  ; 

They  had  piano-playing. 

I  fell  In  love  with  an  American  girl. 

Her  name  vraa  Matilda  Jane. 

She  had  hair  ai  brown  as  a  “  pretxel,”  * 

Her  eyes  were  heavenly  blue. 

And  when  they  looked  Into  mine 
They  split  my  heart  in  two. 

'  Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party, 

I  went  there,  you  ’ll  be  bound ; 

I  waltxed  with  Matilda  Jane, 

And  went  spinning  round  and  round. 

The  prettiest  damsel  in  the  house. 

She  weighed  about  two  hundred  pound. 

And  every  time  she  gave  a  jump 
She  Duide  the  windows  sound. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party, 

I  tell  you  it  cost  him  dear  ; 

They  rolled  in  more  than  seven  kegs 
or  first-rate  lager-beer. 

And  whenever  they  knocked  the  spiggot  in. 

The  Dutchmen  gave  a  cheer, 

I  think  that  so  fine  a  party 
Never  came  to  a  head  this  year. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party. 

There  all  was  “  souse  and  brouse  ”  ;  t 
When  the  supper  came  in  the  company 
Did  make  themselves  to  bouse  ;  * 

They  ate  the  bread  and  gensybroost  { 

Sausages  and  roast  meats  fine, 

And  washed  the  supper  down 
With  (our  barrels  of  Neckar  wine. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party. 

We  all  got  drunk  at  pigs  ; 

I  put  my  mouth  to  a  barrel  o(  beer 
And  emptied  it  up  with  a  twigs ; 

And  then  1  kissed  Matilda  Jane, 

And  she  struck  me  on  the  kop,  ^ 

And  the  company  (ought  with  table-legs 
Till  the  constable  made  us  stop. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party,  — 

Where  is  that  party  now  ? 

Where  is  the  lovely  golden  cloud 
That  floats  on  tte  mountain's  brow  ( 

Where  is  the  heavenly  thiaing  star  — 

The  star  o(  the  spirit’s  light  ? 

All  gone  away  with  the  lager-beer 
Away  in  the  ewigkeit.  | 


*  Meaning  “  a  cracknel,  or  bun.” 
t  Ameriean-Oerman  tor  riot  and  bustle.” 

{  Which  signifies  (and  what  a  world  o(  humor  lurks  here !)  slices 
(hm  the  breast  of  a  goose. 

J  Funny  (or  “  head.” 

1  Into  eternity. 


We  flatter  ourselves  that  this  little  bit  of  trans¬ 
lation  is  successful.  The  real  qualities  of  the  poem 
are  apparent  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  read  it  in  a  way 
which  means  infinni^  when  it  is  natural  and  bul^ 
foonery  when  it  is  affected.  But  even  in  this  ver¬ 
sion  we  miss  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the  wit 
and  humorist.  There  is  unquestionably  much 
force  in  the  line 

“  We  all  got  drunk  as  pigs.” 

It  is  concise.  It  has  the  merit  of  bringing  before 
the  reader’s  mind,  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  a 
distinct  and  agreeable  picture;  nor  can  we  wilii- 
hold  the  commendation  implied  in  the  word 
“graphic,”  to  works  which  abound  in  similar 
beauties.  But  something,  we  know  not  what,  — 
lack  of  delicacy  perhaps,  —  forbids  its  claim  to 
humor ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  said  for 
what  is  otherwise  a  striking  passage  in  the  same 
stanza  — 

“The  company  (ought  with  table-legs 
Till  the  constable  made  us  stop.” 

But  whatever  misgivings  may  remain  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  scope  of  Mr.  Leland’s  genius,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  made  his  merits  clear  for  the 
first  time.  Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  if  a/l  the 
Breitmann  Ballads  were  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  they  would  reveal  a  similar  number  of 
beauties.  It  must  be  remarked  that  we  have  chosen 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  them. 


DOWN  AMONG  DEAD  GODS. 

No  undertaking  within  the  ambition  of  a  res^t- 
able  man  is  more  easy  of  acconmlishment  in  these 
days  than  the  Nile  voyage.  Every  step  of  this 
journey  can  be  accurately  measured  before  leaving 
Pall  Mall,  time  fixed,  and  expense  calculated  to  the 
piastre.  With  Murray  in  portmanteau,  and  circu¬ 
lar  notes  in  his  breast-pocket,  the  traveller  takes 
the  Southampton  or  Dover  train ;  in  due  time  and 
course  of  things  lands  at  Alexandria,  reaches  Cairo, 
embarks  in  his  dabei'h,  sails  up  the  river,  sails  down, 
and  comes  home  again.  The  gravest  adventure  he 
has  met  was  a  “  .spill  ”  from  donkey-back  at  Luxor, 
a  Khamsin  wind  at  Philoe,  or  a  row  with  his  guides 
in  the  great  pyramid.  Such  is  Nile  travel  as  most 
men  would  give  their  true  experience  of  it,  whether 
princes  or  bagmen.  And  I  would  not  in  the  least 
strive  to  undervalue  the  charm  of  the  voyage  even 
thus  carried  out ;  for  I  have  seen  —  laugh  if  you 
will — a  saucy  little  terrier,  wandering  through 
that  still  forest  of  painted  columns  which  is  called 
the  great  Hall  of  Kamak,  struck  dumb  with  awe, 
and  I  have  watched  a  frivolous  mind  change  and 
strengthen  day  by  day,  looking  up  at  the  swarthy 
sky  of  Eg>'pt  blazing  from  the  zenith  to  the  yellow 
mountain-line.  Far  be  it,  then,  from  me  to  ^spar- 
age  the  Nile  voyage,  but  if  you  undertake  it  thus, 
reader,  and  perform  all  the  usual  feats,  do  not,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  boast  of  having 
“  done  ”  Egypt  on  your  return. 

For  those  Nile  travellers  who  write  books,  and 
tell  stories  of  their  experience  generally,  do  but  skim 
the  surface  of  the  land’s  interest.  The  cream  it  is 
they  enjoy,  I  will  admit,  but  there  are  sights  in 
Egypt  more  impressive  than  even  temples  and 
colossi,  stirring  deeper  emotions  than  curiosity  or 
admiration.  Your  dragoman,  remember,  will  show 
nai^ht  that  is  not*  in  his  list,  nor  risk  one  inch  of 
his  lazy  person  out  of  the  common  track.  He  made 
a  bargain  on  the  customary  terms,  and  he  will  per- 
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form  his  part  in  the  cuBtomary  manner;  no  work  of  but  l( 

demands,  he  wUl  carefully  keep  from 

morost  whisoer  that  might  tempt  towards  the  per-  ot  g< 

ilous  desert, ^here  lurk  Bedouins, 

and  horrors  of  thirst.  Your  >re^ Iwc 

*00  thousth  all-admirable  oi  course,  wnw. 
“n^a  to^r  iS’-ill  not  encourage  vou  be-  a  be 
beaten  route.  Whether  the  authorities  ciou 
who  comoiled  that  work,  fearing 

TOace,  — dreading  the  pallid  ghosts  of  traMllers  sme 
Kfter  toperisli  on  the  bleal  sands,  -  avoided  ^os 
Son  of  t£  loss  known  and  f  an^^k  as  1 

SSi^'Sou^  ^rsonalSain'tance  with  hon 

inS-rest  and,  with  fair  luck,  yet  more  of  adventure,  in^ 
The  k<o'ptians  were  unwilling  always  to  reduce  reu 
thefr  nai^w  limits  of  cultivatable  land  and  the^  mo 
fori'  preferred  to  build  their  temples,  to  exca^  ate  cit. 
SeirCrand  to  erect  their  statues,  in  the  desert,  de 
^ion<T  savage  and  desolate  places  then-fore,  •^l  an 
the  most  curious  remains  be  found ;  he  who  desires  en 
to  m^e  Soveries  must  explore  the  very  spots  j  nn 
I  which  his  draq,man,  and  all  other  persons  conscious 

Tf  morla  responsibility,  would  earnestly  ^vise  hm^  do 

to  avoid.  Uo  not,  however,  hastily  ctmclude  rtiat  l  th 

am  about  to  startle  a  blase  world  with  some  such  ta,le 
of  marvels  as  that  with  which  Broee 
1  irreat-grandfathers  to  scorn.  I  chanced  to  explore  e 

I  f^erS^rners  of  the  desert,  which  are  not  gener- 

ally  included  in  the  narrow  plan  of  a  ^ 

1  mv^diarv  I  find  mention  of  the  “  portico  of  bliinoun, 
w^ich  tew  Nile  travellers  look  uptm;  ot  the  tern-  ^ 
pies  of  Dinam  and  Kortj,  whereot  the  mere  name 
L  unknown,  I  find,  to  ordmary  tourists.  And 
among  other  such  little-worn  u 

i  which  I  visited,  are  the  crocodile  pits  of  Maabdth, 

mv  experience  of  which  I  propose  to  se^  before  you  o 
^Som?  while  ago,  in  the  d.iys  before  Fortune  hdd  e 
any  hostages  of  mine,  -  in  the  days  when  I  was  free 
to  wander  over  every  sea  and  { 

days  that  I  look  back  on  now  with  a  half  foiling  of  t 
envy,  and  a  half  of  wonder  at  myself,  —  n  c  lay  off  i 

!  Maufalooh  in  a  dreary,  burning  calm,  my  brotlur  j 

1  ^hur  and  myself,  alone  in  a  dobeeh  with  our  drof/o-  i 

lasted  three  days.  Ot  sucking  oranres,  of  shooting  . 
pigeon  matehei  of  smoking  hasheesh,  —  which  hml 
SlfbUier  effect  upon  us  than  to  make  dl  -  nc 
were  both  tired  to  death,  and,  lounging  in  our  tmj 
Tabin,  we  even  longed  for  the  anproacdi  of  that 
Snsin  wind  which  had  for  days  Un  thn- atoning 
on  the  west  horixon.  “  Ilussan  1 ’Mhen  said  my 

I  brother  to  the  draqonian,  “  if  you  don  t  find  us  somc- 
I  thing  to  do,  we ’ll  break  into  the  Jashas  hnreem 
I  over  yonder,  and  kiss  his  ^st  wife. 

1  “We  ’ll  teach  your  fittle  son  on  deck  to  sing  Doc- 
1  tor  Watts’s  hymns !  ” 

1  «  Ho !  ho  1  ho  I  ”  he  laughed  uncomfortably 

1  «  We’ll  overhaul  your  accounts,  by  ‘  ,  , 

I  “  Ha  1  ha  I  ”  muttered  the  dragoman  thoughttuliy  , 

1  then  after  a  pause  of  anxious  consideration,  »ir» 
WiS “the^caves  of  Maabdeh  areonly  afcwrniles 
1  away  from  this  in  the  desert.  You  might  ride  a. 

1  far  as  the  mouth  of  them.” 

I  Maabdeh  seemed,  somehow,  a  familiar  word  to  me, 


but  long  1  puzzled  in  vain  over  its  wund.  At  'en^, 
memo??  responded  to  my  call.  When  a  very  littte 
boy  in 'the  Shoolroom,  it  was  the 
duty  —  anyhow,  it  was  the  custom,  —  of  the  dearest 
1  of  governeLs  to  read  aloud  works  of  tovel  in  the 
hoim  between  tea  and  bedtime.  In  a  book,  which, 

I  am  afraid,  is  now  held  to  be  old-fashioned,  b^  | 
which  was  a  wondrous  favorite  with  us  children, 
a  book  wherein  the  most  exciting  narrative  »f 
ciously  delayed  from  time  to  i 

SscVmmLsmaybefittinglyrebuk^  , 

strict  orthodoxy  properly  an  1  ■ 

those  well-meaning  works  which  utterly  perplex  an 
StoTliJ.lt  child,  a^idleav.  him  ^ 

as  to  the  ’toA?s  bSk  l 

honestly  to  explain  its  mysteries,  —  m  this  W  i  ^ 
sav  was  recounted  the  disastrous  expenences  of  a  L 
certain  Mr.  Leigh,  M.  P.,  and  two  ^®’;®  I 

very  pits  of  Maalxleh  fifty  years  ago.  Phe  work 
f  was^called  «  Evenings  at  ltome,’7r  “  Winter  P.ien- 
Tners ’’  - 1  am  not  very  sure  of  the  title  now.  But  I 
;  reSieiiiber  very  well  that  we  children  never  felt 
"  more  utterly  abroad  than  when  listening  to  t^*  ^ 

B  cital  of  this'adyenture  in  the  critic 

deh.  There  a  conversation  Ix-twet  n  Julia,  , 

ii  and  their  mauima,- or  some  such 
s  end  thereof,  the  boldness  and  re^h  of  nhicli  struck 
inv  childish  sense  with  nothing  less  than  awe. 

;  '«‘Sunpos?*-avh  Harry,  ‘something  bad  l.een 
,1  done,  af  a  critical  moment,  which  was  not  even 

ig  ^''«**r^en,’  declares  mamma,  emphatically, 

Tr  thin.  w3d  havehapiiened  wlueli  was  not  in  the 

S  '‘^"l:‘yT?‘^lr^u^supFrt^‘alld  ‘by  ! 

In  have  acted  in  accordaucc  with  young  lady-like  i 

f  °TMjKatcase,’  mamma  calmly  puts  in,  | 

of  ffiiuT  1  perhaps  somewhat  illogical,  and  somewh^ 

IzeTmeVn  etriy  ^r-Sth  the  nam'e  of  Maldideh, 

IdT  and  th?  tniric  legend  which  hung  about  the  spo  ; 
»d}  an.l  tne  t  i  „  draqomnn  mcautiously  let 

z  ;4  ”1“”-  i.y  4;«»  - ; 

not  to  be  swa  .  ed  by  fears  or  expostulations,  he  did 
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even  now  dinuning  the  horizon.  In  front  of  ns 
loomed  the  hills  of  p^ite,  ground  smooth  by 
whirling  sand  and  furious  wind ;  behind,  the  swift 
Nile  gurgling  in  its  narrowing  bed.  Our  guides 
were  late,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  their 
pleasure.  Slowly  the  sky  grew  darker,  as  the  re¬ 
flected  moonlight  died  from  the  horizon ;  the  glim¬ 
mering  mountains  vanished ;  even  the  white  sand  at 
our  feet  grew  indistinct.  Then  the  wild  geese  began 
their  morning  clamor,  trumpeting  as  they  sallied  from 
their  holes.  A  snowy  ibi.s  rusUed  past  us,  ghostly 
in  the  darkness.  The  “  zic-zac  ”  roused  his  mate 
with  grating  cry,  and  a  desert  fox,  or  jackal,  slipped 
noiselessly  through  our  midst,  on  his  homeward 
way  from  water.  It  was  just  ait  sunrise  the  boys 
appeared,  and  glad  indeed  we  were  to  see  them ; 
for,  to  stimulate  our  natural  impatience,  a  species 
of  the  sand  thistle  had  penetrated  our  shoes  and 
trousers,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  move  without 
dire  laceration. 

The  route,  when  at  length  we  got  in  motion,  lay 
through  vast  fields  of  corn,  such  as  usually  border' 
the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
April,  verj-  late  for  such  travel,  and  the  earth  was 
already  green.  Breaking  the  level  here  and  there, 
stood  a  tall  patch  of  hemp  or  sugar-cane,  the  latter 
small  and  stunted  in  comparison  with  those  great 
stems  which  are  a  boast  of  the  farther  East,  but 
bright  in  color,  and  graceful  in  the  droop  of  their 
grass-like  leaves.  Then,  as  the  sun  leapt  up  above 
the  mountains  with  that  eager  triumph  character¬ 
istic  of  his  rising  in  this  land,  we  skirted  the  mud 
huts  of  a  village,  passing  unnoticed  through  their 
glimmering  plantations  of  date-palm.  And  then 
•we  emerged  again  into  the  broad  cornfields,  warm 
in  the  white  light  of  morning.  IIoopoos  fluttered 
firom  bush  to  bush  as  we  approached,  and  lighting, 
waggishly  shook  their  tawny  crests  at  us.  Glitter¬ 
ing  swallows,  green  as  emeralds,  tlie  tnyr  allahx  — 
holy  birds  of  Arab  superstition,  circled  swiftly  over 
our  heads.  Pigeons  —  in  such  flocks  they  seemed 
like  clouds  descending  —  passed  us  by  on  their 
way  to  water,  making  a  rustle  in  mid-air  as  of  for¬ 
est  leaves  in  a  summer  wind.  Gradually  the  moun¬ 
tains  regained  their  dusty,  yellow  tone ;  the  shad¬ 
ows  purpled,  the  strange  sharp  outlines  of  the  rocks 
stood  out  line  by  line  in  marvellous  distinctness. 
Without  encountering  any  man,  we  trotted  across 
the  fertile  land,  until,  after  two  hours’ journeying, 
the  foot  of  those  granite  cliifs  was  reached. 

After  following  their  edge  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  the  guides  led  us  into  a  broad,  sandy  gorge, 
which  seemed  —  so  smooth  and  clean  it  was  —  to 
have  been  a  carriage-road  for  the  ancient  kings.  No 
words  can  give  the  untravelled  reader  an  idea  of 
this  valley  of  desolation.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  blade 
of  grass  nor  mossy  tuft,  concealed  the  yellow,  wind- 
worn  stone.  No 'stain  appeared  upon  it,  no  little 
heap  of  rotting  leaves  nlled  any  corner.  Every 
crack  and  cranny  was  swept  clean.  The  blue  shad¬ 
ows  fell  keen  and  cutting  upon  the  sand,  as  though 
shaped  of  material  hard  as  the  rock  forecast.  Over¬ 
head,  the  hanging  crags  burnt  and  glittered  and 
dazzled  against  tlie  sky,  reflecting  the  angrj'  sun- 
rays  back  and  forth  across  the  valley.  A  sickly 
yellow  glare  beat  up  through  our  closed  eyelids, 
shot  with  flashes  (rf'  brilliant  color;  our  mouths 
smarted  and  bled  with  heat  and  burning  of  the 
sand,  which  rose  in  clouds  finim  beneath  our  feet. 

Deeper  and  deeper  we  peni’trated  the  blinding 
hills,  now  traversing  a  table-land  radiant  witli  heat 
as  a  furnace  scarce  extinguished,  now  clambering 


up  a  gorge,  from  the  top  of  which  the  green  Nile 
valley  could  be  seen,  and  the  opposite  Eorizon  of 
mountains.  Not  a  sound  had  we  heard  for  hours, 
except  the  shufiSing  step  of  our  donkeys,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  mutter  from  tne  Arab  boys,  who  tramped 
with  muffled  heads  beside  us.  So  brilliant  was  the 
light,  so  complete  the  stillness,  so  monotonous  the 
tints  around,  that  our  procession  seemed  shadowy 
and  ghost-like  as  it  moved.  This  effect  is  always 
to  be  observed  in  Egypt,  more  or  less,  but  I  was 
never  so  struck  and  impressed  by  it  as  on  this 
occasion.  There  was  no  rounding  of  objects,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  keen  abruptness  of  the  shadows.  A  liv¬ 
ing  man  seemed  to  be  but  a  painted  image  of  him¬ 
self,  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge,  where 
the  sand  was  thickly  mingled  with  a  glittering  dust, 
which  made  it  sparkle  quite  prismatically.  In  a 
few  moments  more  emerged  into  a  basin  surrounded 
by  sharp  rocks.  In  the  centre  thereof  appeared  an 
oblong  hole.  Our  destination  was  reached. 

Dismounting  and  tying  up  our  donkeys,  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  entrance,  which  was  a  mere  horizontal 
cutting  in  the  rock,  like  the  mouth  of  a  well.  It 
was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  firom  above 
we  could  discern  a  low,  black  opening,  which  led  ' 
to  the  interior  caverns.  One  of  the  Arabs  ex- 

[>ressed  his  willingness  to  enter ;  the  other  prudent- 
y  desired  to  remain  above.  Thus,  then,  we  at- 
ranged  the  party :  an  Arab  first,  then  Arthur,  then 
Hassan,  and  lastly  myself.  Without  accident  we 
let  ourselves  drop  down  the  hole,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  made  a  toilet  suitable  for  subterranean  travel. 
Then,  one  by  one,  we  slipped  under  a  massive 
block  of  stone,  which  .seems  each  moment  about  to 
fall  and  shut  out  inquisitive  travellers  forever, — 
perhaps  also  to  shut  a  few  of  them  in. 

“  And  now,”  said  Arthur,  sitting  leisurely  down 
in  the  twilit  passage,  “  what  are  we  going  to  find 
here  ?  Is  it  a  treasure  hidden  by  the  late  Captain 
Kidd,  or  is  it  coal,  or  is  it  —  is  it  ‘  ile  ’  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  i^aid  Hassan,  grinning,  “  it ’s  a  sort  of 
‘  ile,’  sir.” 

“  What  ?  Why,  I  smell  it  already  I  Petroleum 
‘  ile  ’  it  is  I  Of  tlie  finest  description  I  ” 

“  No,  sir,  not  petroleum  ‘  lie,’  —  crocod-ile  I  ” 
And  the  dragoman  leaned  against  the  rock  to 
langh. 

We  then  lighted  wax  candles,  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and,  stooping  down,  advanced  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  into  the  cavern,  at  which  distance  from 
the  mouth  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  roof  thrust  us 
down  on  hands  and  knees.  Still  the  height  of  the 
passage  diminished,  and,  at  about  forty  yards  from 
the  entrance,  we  were  compelled  to  lie  down  full 
length,  and  pull  ourselves  along  by  hands  and  el¬ 
bows.  Just  at  the  moment  wben  I  began  to  feel 
somewhat  alarmed,  the  roof  heightened  and  we 
emerged  into  a  chamber  hung  witn  fine  stalactites. 
Its  ceiling  was  lofty,  but  its  breadth  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  feet ;  the  flooring  consisted  of  fine  sand. 

Entering  a  passage  on  the  further  side,  we  pio- 
gressed  for  some  yards  in  a  comfortable  attitude. 
Then  again  we  were  forced  to  our  knees,  and,  some 
time  afterwards,  to  the  snake-like  manner  of  march. 
Every  yard  the  heat  grew  more  stifling,  and  that 
sickly  smell  of  bats,  which  every  Nile  traveller  must 
recall  so  well,  mingled  in  foul  union  with  the  odor 
of  confined  air,  and  the  bituminous  exhalations  of 
the  mummies  within.  How  far  this  passage  may 
have  extended,  or  ho*v  long  we  were  thus  coffined 
in  a  hole  not  two  feet  square,  I  cannot  guess ;  quite 
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long  enough  to  make  evei^  one  of  us  repent  of  his 
temeritj.  This  part  of  the  cavern  may  have  been 
three  hundred  yards  long,  or  only  a  hundred,  I  can¬ 
not  say ;  certainly  not  more  than  the  larger  esti¬ 
mate,  nor  less  than  the  smaller.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  bachelor  of  intelligence  and  virtue  is  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  habit  of  “  playing  at  serpents  ”  that 
he  can  calculate  his  probable  speed  in  an  enforced 
imitation  of  the  reptile’s  movements.  The  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  we  penetrated  deeper,  became  something 
norrtble  beyond  description.  I  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  heat  in  both  tropics,  and  both  hemispheres ; 
I  have  sweltered  in  the  desert,  and  cruised  tne  Red 
;  Sea  in  the  month  of  May,  but  never  did  I  suffer 
I  such  fearful  oppression  as  in  those  foul  caverns. 

At  length  we  again  emerged  from  the  narrow 
I  passage,  and  thou^  still  un^le  to  stand  upright, 
could  at  least  stretch  arms  and  legs,  cramped  bv 
an  hour,  by  a  day,  by  ten  minutes,  of  such  travel. 
The  chamber  in  which  we  found  ourselves  was  a 
long,  low  cavern,  blocked  almost  to  its  roof  with 
vast  masses  of  stone.  Climbing  cautiously  iiom 
rock  to  rock, — for  the  interstices  seemed  bottom- 
'  less,  or  at  least  were  black  enough  to  justify  that 
fear,  —  we  were  encountered  by  a  real  cloud  of  bats, 
which  darted  straight  at  us,  beat  our  faces  with 
their  wings,  and  clawed  themselves  tight  into  our 
hair  and  whiskers.  Never,  I  conceive,  were  men 
frightened  more  utterly  than  we,  when  this  rustling 
tornado  enveloped  us;  Arthur  dashed  his  arms 
about  like  a  polypus  in  a  squall,  and  no  doubt  ef¬ 
fected  great  execution  among  the  foe. 

Has.san  sat  steadfastly  down  upon  a  stone  and 
shouted,  —  shouted  to  all  his  gods  tor  aid.  I  pulled 
my  hair  out  by  the  roots,  heedless  of  sharp  little 
teeth  which  vigorously 'opposed  the  sacriffcc.  But 
oiu*  foes  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had  ap¬ 
peared;  like  a  leathery  whirlwind  they  hurtled 
through  the  caverns,  startling  our  Arab  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  recalled  a  prayer ; 
—  which  was  a  great  feat  and  a  glorious  for  the 
Fellah  bats  upon  the  Nile. 

After  this  interruption  we  resumed  our  progress, 
and  clambered  over  the  rocks.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  a  doorway,  squared  by  human  hands.  It 
was  raised  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and,  as  we  judged  from  certain  holes  in  the 
lintel,  had  once  l^n  fitted  with  a  door.  This  was 
the  first  signs  of  handiwork  we  had  found. 

After  passing  through  this  opening  the  peculiar 
mummy  smell  became  much  stronger,  and  tne  heat, 
if  possible,  increased.  We  advanced  a  few  yards 
in  a  crouching  posture,  then  betook  ourselves  to 
hands  and  knees,  and  finally  to  the  snake-like  mo¬ 
tion  again.  Our  nerves  were  by  this  time  so  excit¬ 
ed,  that  the  distance  seemed  endless.  If  bats  could 
exist  in  that  atmosphere,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  outer  air,  why  not  other  creatures  ?  —  why 
not  snakes  ?  In  no  part  of  the  subterranean  pas¬ 
sage  could  one  of  us  have  got  before  the  other ;  and 
supposing  I,  the  last,  hiM  been  suddenly  seized 
w^  sickness,  and  unable  to  move,  the  others  in 
front  must  have  —  must  have  —  why,  in  sooth  I 
dare  not  guess  at  this  distance  of  time  what  would 
have  become  of  them  I  And  these  thoughts  were 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  us ;  more  especially,  I  think, 
in  mine,  because  the  others’  fate  thus  depended  on 
me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  danger  in  exploring  these  pits,  but  most  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  most  feaml  risk,  if  ^e  distinction 
be  uMerstood.  'There  was  no  probability  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  snake,  but,  had  one  appeared,  the  foremost 
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man  of  us  at  least  was  doomed,  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  without  the  chance  of  a  struggle,  must  have 
been  utterly  helpless  and  unresistmg.  Similarly, 
it  was  not  probable  that  I,  being  strong  and  rea¬ 
sonably  healthy,  should  be  taken  with  a  fit ;  but  if 
such  an  event  had  happened,  the  others  might  have 
perished  one  by  one,  unable  alike  to  remove  my 
tiody  or  to  pass  over  it. 

After  a  while,  however,  we  found  ourselves  able 
to  get  upon  hands  and  knees,  and,  in  a  few  moments 
more,  I  made  a  diseovery.  Feeling  something  clam¬ 
my  and  soft  beneath  my  hand,  I  sprang  backwards, 
with  such  haste  as  nearly  to  smash  my  skull  against 
the  roof,  and  thrust  the  candle  forward  to  recon¬ 
noitre.  Tlien  I  saw  that  the  floor  over  which  we 
crept  was  of  kneaded  human  limbs,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  my  hand  had  rested  was  the  long 
auburn  hair  of  a  woman.  By  my  knee  lav  the  tiny 
leg  of  a  child,  tom  off*  at  the  thigh.  Reads  and 
limbs  —  some  still  partly  wrapped  in  the  cere¬ 
cloth —  literally  composed  that  awful  pavement, 
‘mingled  with  strips  of  mummy  cloth,  fragments  of 
sarcophagi,  tangles,  whole  scalps  of  woman’s  hair. 
Here,  the  gilded  face  of  some  priest  or  noble  shone 
out  from  the  dusky  mass  under  the  light  of  our  can¬ 
dles  ;  there,  propped  against  the  wall,  stood  the 
naked  body  of  a  woman,  with  the  chest  hideously 
smashed  in.  Such  a  fearful  scene  of  sacrilege  and 
violence  was  it,  that  even  Hassan,  little  used  to 
reverence  dead  infidels,  indignantly  disclaimed,  in 
the  name  of  his  countiymen,  any  share  in  its  per¬ 
petration.  “  It ’s  English  travellers,  sir,  who  did 
It !  ”  he  said.  And  I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  can  it  be  true  ?  I  am  telling  no  fictitious  sto- 
ry,  nor  exercising  my  fancy  in  the  description  of  a  • 
scene  revolting  to  the  heart.  Some  one,  Mussul¬ 
man  or  Christian,  has  treated  these  poor  heathen 
corpses  at  Mimhdeh  in  a  manner  shameful,  not  to 
his  creed  alone  and  to  his  nation,  but  to  manhood’s 
self.  'The  very  savages  of  Labuan,  it  is  said,  spare 
the  children’s  bodies  when  they  seek  materials  for 
their  ghastly  and  mysterious  orpes ;  but  neither 
age,  nor  womanhood,  nor  the  holiness  of  infancy, 
have  those  ghouls  reverenced  who  held  their  sab¬ 
bath  at  Maabdeh.  I  am  no  fanatic,  for  sentiment 
and  rough  living  have  destroyed  in  me  much  of  that 
superstition  which  enwraps  the  dead.  Had  there 
been  a  purpose  to  be  served  in  thus  hideously  dis¬ 
membering  these  poor  bodies,  I  would  not  needless¬ 
ly  have  raised  the  voice  of  indignation ;  but  there  is 
none,  and  never  can  have  been  I  flood  faith,  are  we 
still  so  cruelly  orthodox  in  England,  that  the  bodies 
of  men,  holier  it  may  be  than  ourselves,  shall  not 
be  respected  because  their  souls  are  dogmatized  to 
hell  ?  I  ask  who  did  this  thing  ?  Surely  the  man 
who  had  the  hideous  courage  to  hack  ofr  women’s 
limbs,  to  toss  them  to  and  iro,  to  tear  out  their  hair, 
and  beat  in  their  breasts,  canndt  lack  that  far  in¬ 
ferior  boldness  which  would  own  the  act  when 
challenged.  Let  him  step  forth  and  explain  his 
reasons.  It  was  not  a  task,  a  penance,  which  one 
would  wantonly  perform ;  a  sense  of  duty  could 
alone  stnmgthen  the  bravest  to  go  through  with  it. 
Doubtless  the  gentleman  had  a  motive,  and  a  high 
one.  Let  us  hear,  and,  if  possible,  respect  it,  though 
it  may  fail  to  convince  us ;  or,  if  this  plea  be  not 
made  out,  in  Heaven’s  name,  for  the  credit  of  our 
countiy,  its  manhood,  and  that  creed  of  which  it 
makes  profession,  let  us  declare,  aloud  and  boldly, 
that  a  madman,  ay,  a  lycanthropist,  escaped  from 
custody,  and  wrought  this  deed  m  the  wildest  fiuy 
of  dementia.  Let  ns  declare  that,  and  take  oath 
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upon  it  if  necessary,  rather  than  admit  that  one  of 
us  was  capable  of  so  dastardly,  so  damnable  a  sac- 
ril^^  on  the  dead  I 

]ftom  this  scene  of  horrors,  we  proceeded  with¬ 
out  further  interruption  to  the  tombs  of  the  sacred 
crocodiles.  It  was  a  curious  si^ht  enough,  when  at 
length  we  reached  the  end.  The  animals  lie  upon 
the  cavern-floor,  head  to  tail,  tail  to  head,  as  closely 
as  they  could  be  packed,  one  above  another,  with 
palm  leaves  strewn  between  each  layer.  How  far  the 
range  of  tombs  extends  into  the  mountain  none  can 
say ;  two  chambers  only  are  now  open  for  exami¬ 
nation.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  caverns 
were  in  any  sense  human  handiwork ;  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  traveller  now  enters  by  the 
bact  way.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  croco¬ 
diles  could  have  been  brought  to  their  burial-place 
b)'  the  wa^'  we  came,  because  they  are,  many  of 
them,  so  gigantic,  that  no  exertion  can  force  back 
their  shoulders  through  the  passage  that  we  dis¬ 
covered.  It  seems  likely,  then,  that  another  entrance 
exists,  or  once  existed,  of  more  convenient  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  approach  which  is  now  the  only 
one  known  was  eitner  unformed  or  unused  at  the 
date  when  the  sacred  animals  were  gradually  stored 
here.  The  manner  of  their  arrangement  is  simple 
enough.  Kow  was  piled  on  row,  until  the  whole 
grotto-was  full  from  floor  to  roof,  after  which  the 
sextons  retired  to  the  next  chamber,  and  stored  that 
also  with  dead  deities  in  a  similar  manner. 

Thus  we  were  not  able  to  make  even  a  guess  at 
the  length  or  extent  of  the  sepulchre,  nor  can  any 
one  ever  do  so  until  the  caverns  are  cleared.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  facts  connected  with  these 
interments  is  the  abundance  of  small  crocodiles, 
some  but  just  hatched,  m.'iny  yet  in  the  egg,  which, 
rolled  in  a  strip  of  mummy  cloth,  and  tied  together 
in  bundles  of  twenty,  fill  uc  interstices.  They  arc 
literally  in  thousands.  From  a  very  rough  and 
imperfect  calculation,  we  estimated  that  five  hun- 
drM  of  these  baby-gods  were  packed  around  each 
full-grown  reptile;  and,  in  the  two  chambers  to 
whi^  one  may  gain  access  by  crawling  through  the 
mummies,  I  should  judge  there  could  not  be  less 
than  half  a  million  of  them ;  perhaps  —  for  the  end 
of  the  second  grotto  is  not  to  be  seen  —  there  may  be 
ten  times  that  number.  As  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  no  means  whatever  exist  for  obtaining  an 
idea  how  far  these  caverns  stretch,  each  filled  up, 
like  a  barrel  of  herrings,  to  the  top.  What  amazing 
mortality,  then,  must  mat  have  b^n  among  the  e^s 
and  youn"  which  could  supply  so  vast  a  quantity 
of  mummies  I  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
the  old  Egyptians,  who  paid  such  fearful  reverence 
to  their  scaly  deities  when  toothed  and  tailed, 
clawed  and  armored,  never  lost  the  pious  opportu¬ 
nity  of  prematurely  restoring  their  younger  mem¬ 
bers  to  Olympus?  Here  is  an  Egyptmn  joke! 
Pas  possible,  you  say.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  no 
race  more  addicted  to  broad  fun  than  tltis. 

A  wonderful  discovery,  —  is  it  not  ?  —  but  no  new 
idea  to  the  observant  wanderer  on  the  Nile.  The 


think  the  Egyptian  character  not  witty  itself;  but 
that  it  unwiTlingly  lent  itself  even  as  a  source  of 
wit  to  others ;  a  view  which  the  fearsome  books 
of  its  interpreters  have  fully  corroborated.  But 
there  are  various  kinds  of  national  humor.  There 
is  the  French,  the  perfect  ^pe,  which  breaks  a 
bone  or  pats  a  cheek ;  the  English,  which  mdstly 
runs  on  from  coarse  words  into  coarser  actions; 
the  American,  which  grasps  all  creation  as  its 


armory,  and  draws  supplies  freely  from  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  world.  These  are  divers  types,  and  the 
Egyptian  differs  again.  It  was  a  strong,  lasting, 
venerable  sort  of  wit,  and  found  its  fitting  vehicle 
in  bricks  and  stone.  Yon  do  not  suppose,  you  can¬ 
not  suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  architect  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  Sphynx,  did  not 
know  they  were  perpetrating  a  jest  that  would  out¬ 
live  the  ages :  a  gem  of  practical  humor  to  survive 
alike  the  comic  history  m  Berosus  and  the  double 
acrostic  of  Belgravia  ?  Wliy  else  did  the  one 
select  those  particular  measurements  which  have 
overwhelmed  Mr.  I^ozzi  Smith  ?  or  suddenly 
change  his  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  dumb- 
founder  a  trans-Atlantic  namesake  of  that  pro¬ 
fessor  ?  What  means  the  Sphynx’s  granite  mouth, 
which,  in  the  still  moonlight  of  the  desert,  bears 
down  upon  the  world  with  such  dire  and  weirdly 
humor,  as  the  shadows  steal  along  those  mountain¬ 
ous  features  ?  Talk  to  me  of  beanty  —  pooh ! 
Tliere  is  that  throughout  the  length  of  Egypt  which 
is  more  serviceable  to  man,  —  there  is  fun !  Study 
the  portraits  of  Cleopatra  and  Cesarion  upon  the 
fane  of  Dendera  I 

I  have  seen  dull  souls  stand  aghast  before  these 
effigies,  unable  to  believe  their  senses,  but  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  conceive  the  secret.  Do  you  not  see  ?  The 
Egyptian  artist  thus  avenged  the  outrage  to  his 
country’s  decency ;  thus,  in  two  delightm  sculp¬ 
tures,  ffid  he  mock  the  license  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  brute  force  of  mighty  Csesar.  Are  they  not 
supremely  droll  also,  those  sculptures  in  the  twi¬ 
light  of  Esn^’s  temple  ?  I  have  laughed  to  tears 
in  admiration  of  them.  The  very  gods  themselves 
were  not  secure  firom  the  untamable  verve  of  these 
funny  fellows.  The  Pantheon  of  Egypt  was  the 
earliest  of  pantomimes,  and  the  most  original. 
Whence  do  you  think  that  second-rate  man  drew 
his  ideas  who  first  designed  the  burlesque  masks  of 
Drury  Lane  ?  Surely  from  Esn4 ;  and  how  far  he 
fails  benea^  the  model  I  It  was  a  notion  brilliant 
enough  to  set  a  bird’s  head,  an  elephant’s,  or  a 
croc^ile’s,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man ;  but  the 
genius  of  Egj’pt'was  not  content  with  such  low 
comedy.  Observe  the  postures  of  his  gods !  re¬ 
mark  the  action  of  their  hands  I  examine  at  your 
ease  the  objects  which  they  hold  so  gingerly,  and 
consider  for  an  instant  the  domestic  furniture  on 
which  they  sit  I  Have  we  not  joking  of  the  high¬ 
est  class  in  every  fragment  of  Egj'ptian  sculpture  ? 
There  are  the  hiero^yphs  also,  so  funny  that  even 
Herodotus  could  see  meir  humor ;  the  papjii,  Joe 
Millers  in  manuscript.  Consider  this  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Egyptian  mysteries  at  your  leisure,  and 
you  will  find  much  coimort  for  the  soul  therein. 
And  when  you  think  you  have  got  the  theory  com¬ 
plete,  set  it  down  in  octavo,  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
fate  Mr.  Simonides.  After  which,  send  your  work 
to  the  Athenmum  for  review,  publicly  forgive  your 
enemies,  and  make  your  will. 

To  return  to  the  crocodiles.  After  euunining 
all  of  the  cavern  yet  accessible,  and  securing  a  few 
specimens  of  its  contents,  we  hastened  from  the 

rt,  for  a  more  ghastly  spectacle  was  never  seen 
n  these  grottoes,  thus  lit  up  by  our  candles.  The 
mingling  of  human  limbs  with  reptile  mummies 
seemed  very  horrible.  There  was  in  one  comer  a 
foot  and  a  leg,  black  and  cramped  as  with  the  death 
pang,  which  protruded  from  the  mass,  erect,  weird¬ 
ly.  °It  fascinated  me,  —  I  approached  and  grasped 
the  limb,  wishing  to  cover  it  decently,  —  I  pulled, 
and  all  that  dim  and  kneaded  heap  of  members 
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seemed  to  seethe  and  work  as  though  rising  to 
direful  life  leain.  I  abandoned  the  attempt  with 
something  of  a  thrill,  and  shortl;^  after  we  retired, 
dragging  our  trophies  by  ropes  and  waistbelts. 
Through  the  narrow  and  noisome  passages  we 
crept  agmn  wearily,  our  nerves,  or  mine  at  least, 
not  a  little  unstrung  by  the  heat,  the  foul  air,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  caverns.  We  rested  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  second  chamber,  and  then  made 
our  way  to  the  free  outer  air. 

I  will  not  pause  to  tell  how  bright  the  daylight 
seemed,  or  how  welcome  was  even  that  burning  at¬ 
mosphere,  cool  when  compared  with  the  subterra¬ 
nean  furnace.  Neither  will  I  venture  to  describe 
how  the  sky  gradually  changed  its  tone  to  a  dull 
yellow,  while  ^e  horizon  assumed  a  tinge  of  fiery 
purple,  as  we  proceeded  homewards ;  nor  drain  my 
force  superlatives  in  telling  of  that  storm  of  sand 
and  living  fire,  which  the  Arabs  call  a  Khamsin ; 
the  which  overtook  us  in  the  mounttuns,  and  pui^ 
sued  us  all  the  way  to  Cairo.  Nor  do  I  care  to 
dwell  upon  a  very  commonplace  quarrel  with  the 
Sheikh  of  Maiibdeh,  who  for  some  inscrutable  rea¬ 
son,  insisted  upon  hanging  our  donkey  boys  right 
away ;  but  I  haye  often  chuckled  since  remem^r- 
ing  how  he  wineed  when  1  put  a  revolyer  to  his 
forehead.  These  things  were  not  in  my  design 
when  I  commenced  this  paper. 

I  simply  desired  to  show  that  there  are  interest¬ 
ing  sights  upon  the  Nile  which  yisitors  do  not  gen¬ 
erally  see.  Perhaps,  if  my  friends  *8eem  to  care 
about  this  short  narratiye  of  one  among  my  unusual 
explorations,  I  may  at  a  future  time  overhaul  my 
Nile  Journal  a^ain.  One  remark  it  is  fitting  I 
should  make,  in  case  any  traveller  should  be 
tempted  to  follow  in  my  steps.  Tliere  is  very  little 
danger,  if  reasonable  caution  be  used,  in  visiting 
the  crocodile  caves  of  Maiibdeh.  Never  mind  what 
your  dragoman  says ;  the  main  peril  lies  with  the 
party  itself.  Put  your  weakest  man  in  front,  and 
the  stoutest  behind  ;  one  might  draw  a  body  out  by 
the  heels,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  a  ehikl 

along  those  passages.  Also,  beware  of  your  lights  1 
One  spark  falling  on  that  mass  oV  dry  tinder,  might 
kindle  such  a  blaze  as  would  overwhelm  your  party 
in  a  second.  Here  is  the  most  serious  peril :  be¬ 
ware  of  it. 

One  word  as  to  the  pits  themselves.  No  histo¬ 
rian,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  makes  any  allusion  to 
them ;  their  date  is  entirely  unknown.  It  may  be 
that  the  sacred  crocodiles,  from  earliest  times,  were 
buried  here,  for  the  entire  mountain  is,  j)erhaps, 
hollow.  That  the  caves  now  open  are  of  nature’s 
mining,  I  am  eonvinced,  but  that  fact  doi^s  not 
prove  that  great  works  may  not  be  found  beyond. 
As  I  have  said,  one  enters  now  by  a  back  way, 
through  the  length  of  which  there  is  no  trace  of 
human  handiwork,  excepting  in  a  doorway  close 
upon  the  mummies’  resting-place.  It  is  possible 
that  antiquities  of  the  highest  interest  might  be 
found,  were  the  true  entrance  discovered,  but  if 
that  event  should  ever  take  place,  it  will,  I  suppose, 
as  in  other  cases,  be  due  to  accident.  Of  those 
human  mummies  now  mingled  with  the  reptiles, 
one  must  conclude  them  to  be  those  of  attendants 
on  the  sacred  crocodiles.  They  seem  to  have  been 
second-class  people,  or  if  their  mouldering  fingers 
and  black  arms  were  adorned  with  burial  ornaments, 
sacrilegious  hands  have  long  since  stripped  them. 
But,  whether  noble  or  slave,  no  person  could  be 
so  logically  aristocratic  nowadays,  as  to  plead  the 


condition  of  these  poor  Egyptians  when'  alive,  in 
excuse  for  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  their 
corpses  have  been  subjected  after  death. 


COMFORTERS  OF  THE  MODERN  JOB. 

Wk  are  always  taught  to  believe  that  adversity, 
taken,  as  the  doctors  say,  in  moderation,  is  on  the 
whole  a  useful  stimulant,  and  valuable  if  merely  as 
a  change ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  ob¬ 
served  the  evils  of  a  long-continued  course  of  pros¬ 
perity,  of  whatever  kind,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
dogma  ;  of  course,  we  limit  its  application,  as  we  do 
that  of  most  doctrines  of  the  kind,  to  our  neighbers ; 
but  as  Mr.  Brown  thinks  of  Mr.  Jones  that  a  slight 
check  in  his  career  would  “  do  him  all  the  good  in 
the  world,”  while  the  latter  says  it  would  “  do  Mr. 
Brown  no  harm,”  their  common  friend,  without  ill- 
feeling  towards  either,  may  fairly  pray  for  a  small 
draught  of  this  moral  quinine  for  both. 

But  he  must  not  stop  here  ;  if  he  wish  thoroughly 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creature,  he 
must  complete  the  remedy  for  which  he  has  prayed ; 
he  must  call  upon  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  and 
condole  with  them  on  the  chastisement  with  which 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  afflict  them  ;  for  not 
until  he  and  such  as  he  have  done  this  will  the 
beneficial  cup  of  mist'ry  be  filled  to  the  briuf. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  charitable 
deed  may  be  performed;  but,  with  that  instinct 
which  seems  to  guide  any  duty  which  becomes  a 
pleasure,  Eliphaz  will  be  pretty  sure  to  choose  the 
tone  best  fitted  to  heighten  the  effect  which  he 
views  with  such  unselfish  delight. 

First,  tliere  is  the  severe  “  serve  you  right  ”  tone ; 
but  this  must  be  carefully  used,  as  none  but  inferiors 
or  very  meek  people  accept  it  so  gratefully  as  might 
be  expected.  Indeed,  though  exceedingly  useful 
in  its  way,  it  is  a  dangerous  manner  to  adopt,  and 
requires  great  caution  ;  an  ill-advised  selection  of 
the  subject  to  be  operated  upon  has  been  known  to 
result  in  a  decided  snub,  or  even  —  such  b  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  —  in  an  enforced  and  rapid 
exit  from  the  afflicted  house.  Provided,  however, 
that  it  is  safe  to  make  use  of  this- application  at  all, 
little  skill  is  needed ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  diluted 
his  I 

version  of  the  words  “  brought  on  her  ^  self.” 

your )  * 

Far  more  subtle  than  this  method  of  consolation 
is  that  of  the  friend  who  “  had  always  been  afraid 
of  it  from  the  little  he  saw.”  This,  you  see,  in  the 
verj'  act  of  implying  superior  wisdom,  forms  an 
exceedingly  good  corrective  to  your  own  blind 
want  of  foresight  and  care.  You  were  a  fond 
mother  perhaps,  trying  to  reclaim  by  kindness 
a  vagabond  son,  and  had  fancied  that  the  blow 
which  you  had  succeeded  so  long  in  warding  off 
would  be  at  least  as  unexpected  to  others  as  it 
was  to  you.  But  no;  Eliphaz  saw  it  long  ago; 
possibly  he  “  always  told  you  so.”  You  do  not 
remember  his  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fact, 
he  always  seemed  to  you  to  agree  that  the  prod'igal 
was  going  on  much  better.  Suggest  this,  and  you 
only  add  another  drop  to  the  tonic ;  how  could  he 
risk  the  loss  of  a  dear  fidend  by  hinting  at  what  he 
guessed  ?  So  that  you,  by  vour  own  selfish  pride, 
only  assisted  the  mischief,  after  all. 

Then  comes  the  friend  who  tells  you  that  it 
“  might  have  been  worse,”  as  if  this  self-evident  fact 
ever  diminished  the  first  agonies  of  a  great  grief 
by  a  single  pang.  This  is  the  man  who  steps  up  to 
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scale,  at  Vellore,  which  exploded,  most  unexpect¬ 
edly,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  9th  of  July,  1806,  and  was 
specially  signalized  by  the  murder,  amongst  many 
others,  of  an  officer  of  rank  and  merit  who  commana- 
ed  in  the  fortress,  Colonel  Faneourt.  Nothing  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  movement,  which  burst  like  a  thun¬ 
der-clap  from  a  summer  cloud. 

This  was  long  considered  a  very  memorable  epi¬ 
sode  in  our  Indian  annals,  until  it  dwindled  into  in¬ 
significance  when  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
and  sweeping  attempt,  so  recently  and  arduously 
suppressed. 

In  Gleig’s  “  History  of  British  India  ”  we  find 
this  paragraph :  “  There  occurreii  under  Sir 
George  Barlow’s  administration,  a  mutiny  amongst 
the  native  troops  in  the  Carnatic,  of  which,  though 
sufficiently  alarming  at  the  moment,  it  were  out  of 
place  to  nve  here  any  detailed  account.  Enough 
IS  done  'iroen  we  state  that  an  injudicious  order  re¬ 
specting  some  points  of  dress  appearing  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  missionary  exertions  chanced  to  be  unu¬ 
sually  great,  the  sons  of  Tippoo  and  their  adherents 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  excite,  to  a 
furious  degree,  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Se- 

Soys.  They  rose  in  rebellion  at  Vellore,  put  to 
eath  many  European  officers  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  69th  Regiment,  and  were  not  quieted 
at  last  till  Colonel  Gillespie,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  dragoons,  had  sabred  a  large  number  of  them. 
For  a  time  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
lest  the  disposition  should  prove  general ;  but  this, 
on  inquiry,  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  ob¬ 
noxious  orders  were  repealed,  and  the  troops  re¬ 
turned  everywhere  to  their  allegiance.” 

The  following  narrative  of  the  earlier  revolt,  in 
1806,  contains  particulars  never  made  public,  and 
was  written  at  the  time  by  Mrs.  Faneourt,  widow 
of  the  Colonel  who  was  massacred  in  the  outbreak. 
The  MS.,  in  her  own  handwriting,  was  given  by 
her  to  a  near  and  dear  relative  and  friend  of  the 
present  writer  as  an  authentic  document,  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  its  future  use.  Many  readers 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  recital,  which  would 
lose  its  value  if  altered  in  the  slightest  degree. 
We  therefore  give  it  as  originally  written. 


ACCOUNT  or  THE  MUTINY  AT  VELLORE  ON  THE 
NIGHT  OF  THE  9TH  OF  JULY,  1806. 

“  Colonel  Faneourt  and  I  retired  to  rest  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  a  little  after  nine  o’clock.  About 
two,  on  Thursday  morning  we  were  both  awakened 
at  the  same  instant  by  a  loud  firing.  We  both  got 
out  of  bed,  and  Colonel  Faneourt  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  was  open,  and  called  aloud  and  repeat¬ 
edly  to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  He 
received  no  reply,  except  by  the  rapid  continuance 
of  the  firing  ^m  a  vast  number  of  Sepoys  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  main-guard.  Colonel  Faneourt  then 
went  down  stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to 
his  writing-room,  and  requested  me  to  bring  him  a 
light.  I  instantly  did  so,  and  placed  it  on  the 
ti^le.  He  then  sat  down  to  write,  and  I  shut  the 
window  from  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  Sepoys, 
fearing  some  shots  might  be  airected  at  him  as  he 
sat,  for  they  were  then  firing  in  all  directions  from 
the  main-guard.  1  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw 
him  turn  as  pale  as  ashes.  I  said  “  Good  God  I  what 
can  be  the  matter,  my  dear  St.  John  ?  ”  To  which 
he  replied,  “  Go  into  jronr  own  room,  Amelia.”  I 
did  so,  for  I  saw  his  mind  was  so  agitated  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  repeat  my  question  at  that  moment. 


I  heard  him,  two  minutes  after,  quit  the  writing- 
room  and  go  out  of  the  house. 

“  Between  two  and  three  o’clock  I  believe  the 
firing  at  the  main-guard  ceased  and  the  drums  beat, 
whi^  I  afterwards  heard  was  owing  to  my  hus¬ 
band’s  exertions  to  quiet  the  Sepiws.  There  was 
no  more  firing  for  some  time.  After  my  husband 
left  the  house  I  think  he  returned  again,  though,  as 
I  imagine,  but  for  a  moment.  I  certainly  heaM  the 
door  of  tbe  writing-room  tried,  very  soon  after  the 
firing  at  the  main-guard  ceased ;  but  having,  after 
he  left  me,  bolted  we  door,  if  it  was  he,  he  could 
not  enter,  and  went  away  again  without  saying 
anything.  When  I  heai^  the  door  attempted,  I , 
called  out,  “  St.  John,  is  it  you  ?  ”  to  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer,  and  whoever  it  was  he  quitted 
the  house  immediately. 

“  I  then  bolted  all  the  doors  in  my  own  room, 
and  brought  my  children  into  it.  I  fell  on  my 
knees  and  fenrently  prayed  that  Colonel  Fancourt’s 
endeavors  to  restore  peace  in  the  garrison  might  be 
crowned  with  success  and  his  life  spared  through 
the  mercy  of  God.  I  dressed,  and  twice  cautiouriy 
opened  the  hall-door  and  felt  my  way  to  the  lower 
end  to  look  where  there  was  most  firing.  I  per¬ 
ceived  it  was  chiefly  directed  at  the  European 
barracks. 

“The  last  time  I  ventured  from  my  room,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  four  and  five,  as  I  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  quite  open  to  the 
veranda,  a  figure  approached  me.  It  was  so  dark 
I  could  only  see  the  red  coat  by  the  light  of  the 
firing  at  the  barracks.  I  was  dreadfully  mghtened, 
expecting  to  be  murdered;  and  having  left  the 
children  in  the  bedroom,  I  dreaded  that  their  last 
hour  was  come  also.  I  had,  however,  courage  to 
ask,  ‘  Who  is  there  ?  ’  The  answer  I  received  was, 

‘  Madam,  I  am  an  officer.’  I  then  said, '  But  who 
are  you ? ’  The  gentleman  answered,  ‘I  am  an 
officer  of  the  main-guard.’  I  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said  it  was  a  mutiny ;  that  every  Eu¬ 
ropean  on  the  guard  had  been  murdered  except 
himself,  and  that  we  should  be  murdered  also.  I 
made  no  reply,  but  walked  away  to  the  room  where 
my  babes  and  female  servants  were.  The  officer 
went  out  at  the  opposite  door  of  the  hall  where  we 
had  spoken  together,  and  never  got  down  stairs 
alive,  for  he  was  butchered  most  cruelly  in  Colonel 
Fancourt’s  dressing-room.  I  have  since*  heard  that 
his  name  was  Lieut.  O’Reilly,  1st  Battalion  1st 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 

“  When  I  had  this  conversation  with  the  above- 
mentioned  officer,  I  began  to  think  it  unsafe  to  quit 
my  own  room  again.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeal^, 

I  went  into  Cmonel  Fancourt’s  writing-room  and 
looked  through  the  Venetian  blinds  on  the  parade. 

I  saw  some  soldiers  of  the  69  th  Regiment  lying 
dead.  Four  Sepoys  were  at  that  moment  on  the 
watch  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Marriott’s  quarters 
and  several  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the  palacte. 
The  latter  were  not  firing,  —  indeed,  I  think  they 
were  unarmed,  —  and  were  making  a  great  noise. 
At  this  time  there  was  firing  on  the  ramparts,  and 
apparently  in  all  parts  of  the  fort ;  at  least,  I  heard 
firing  in  many  different  places,  though  at  the  main- 
guai^  and  ^e  barracks  all  seem^  quiet.  The 
Sepoys  were  then  employed  in  ransacking  the 
houses,  intent  on  murder  or  plunder. 

“  At  this  moment  I  gave  op  all  for  lost.  I  opened 
my  dressing-table  drawer,  and  took  out  my  hus¬ 
band’s  miniature,  which  I  tied  on,  and  hid  under 
my  habit  shirt,  determined  not  to  lose  that  but  in 
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death.  I  had  .secured  hia  watch  some  time  before, 
to  a.scertain  the  hour.  I  had  hardly  secreted  this 
much  valued  remembrance,  before  1  heard  a  loud 
noise  in  the  hall  adjoining  my  bedroom.  I  moved 
softly,  and  looking  tlurough  the  door  discovered  two 
Sepoys  knocking  a  chest  of  drawers  to  pieces.  I 
was  struck  with  horror,  concluding  their  next  visit 
would  be  to  my  apartment. 

«  My  children  and  their  female  servants  were  at 
this  time  lying  on  the  mat,  just  before  the  door, 
which  opened  into  the  back  veranda,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  the  commeneement  of  the  mutiny 
seemed  the  safest  place,  as  shots  being  fired  at  the 
windows,  we  were  obliged  to  move  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  them.  I  whispered  my  ayah  that  the 
Sepoys  were  in  the  hall,  and  told  her  to  move  from 
the  door.  She  took  my  children  under  the  bed, 
and  begged  me  to  go  there  also.  I  had  not  time 
for  reply,  for  the  door  we  had  just  left,  was  at  that 
instant  burst  open.  I  got  under  the  bed,  and  was 
no  sooner  there  than  several  shots  were  fired  into 
the  room ;  but  although  the  door  was  opened,  no 
one  entered.  I  took  up  a  bullet  which  fell  close  to 
me  under  the  bed. 

“  The  children  were  screaming  with  terror  at  the 
firing,  and  I  expected  that  our  last  moment  had 
come ;  hut  willing  to  make  one  eifort  to  save  my 
babes,  I  crept  from  my  hiding-place  into  a  small 
adjoining  room,  off  the  back  of  the  stairca-se.  I 
opened  uie  window,  from  which  I  saw  two  horse- 
keepers.  I  returned  instantly  to  my  bedroom,  and 
desired  the  ayah  to  take  my  little  babe  in  her  arms. 
I  took  Charles  St  John  in  my  own,  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  back  staircase,  ran  down  as  quickly 
as  I  could.  When  we  got  to  the  bottom,  we  found 
several  Sepoys  on  guard  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
I  showed  them  my  babes,  and  told  my  ayah  to  in¬ 
form  them  they  might  take  all  we  had  if  they  would 
spare  our  lives. 

One  of  them  desired  us  to  sit  down  in  the  stable 
with  the  horses.  Another  looked  very  surly,  but  did 
not  prevent  our  going  there.  Whilst  we  .stayed  in  the 
stable,  1  told  the  ayah  I  had  my  husband’s  watch, 
and  requested  she  would  hide  it  for  me.  She  dug 
up  some  earth  with  her  fingers,  threw  it  over  the 
watch,  and  put  some  chatties  on  it.  We  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  before  we  were  ordered 
away  by  a  kind  Sepoy.  He  told  me  to  go  into  the 
fowl-house,  which  had  only  a  bamboo  firont,  and  we 
were,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  view,  until  the 
same  Sepoy  brought  us  a  mat,  which  we  made 
use  of  by  placing  it  before  the  door  to  hide  our¬ 
selves;  ana  afterward.s  the  same  man  gave  my 
little  boy  half  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  his  hun¬ 
ger. 

“  There,  I  suppose,  we  sat  about  three  hours,  in 
the  greatest  amny  of  mind,  endeavoring  to  quiet 
my  dear  little  Charles,  whom  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  pacify,  so  terrified  was  ho  by  the  constant  firing, 
and  cried  sadly  to  get  out,  and  go  to  his  papa. 
Several  times,  mim  my  concealment,  I  saw  the  ^ 
poys  taking  out  immense  loads  of  our  goods  on  their 
backs,  tied  up  in  table-cloths  and  sheets.  They  all 
went  by  the  way  of  the  ramparts,  which  made  me 
fear  that  they  still  had  possession  of  the  works.  I 
know  not  how  I  supported  myself  through  all  the 
horrors  of  that  night  and  morning.  What  I  dread¬ 
ed  most  was  to  hear  of  my  husband’s  murder,  and  I 
really  believe  I  should  have  braved  death,  and 
searched  for  him  on  the  parade,  had  not  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  my  babes  withheld  me  from  the  rash  at¬ 
tempt.  My  dread  of  having  them  mi'rdered  during 


my  absence,  or  of  leaving  them  wretched  orphans, 
made  me  remain  in  the  place  of  refuge. 

“I  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Dragoons 
from  Aicot.  The  few  lines  Colonel  Fancourt 
wrote  in  his  room  I  thought  most  probably  were 
intended  to  be  sent  express  to  Colonel  Gillespie, 
who  was,  on  that  mornmg  coming  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  us.  But  whether  Colonel  Fancourt  had 
the  means  of  sending  his  despatch  or  not,  I  was  i 
quite  ignorant.  Still,  however,  I  thought  the  news 
might  reach  Colonel  Gillespie  on  the  road,  by  some 
chimce  or  other,  and  hearing  a  tremendous  firing  at 
the  gate  strengthened  my  hopes  that  the  regiment 
had  arrived. 

“  Our  house  appeared,  at  this  time,  quite  de¬ 
serted  by  the  Sepoys ;  but  suddenly  several  of 
them  rushed  into  the  compoimd,  and  called  out, 
as  the  ayah  said,  for  me,  determined  to  find  and 
murder  me.  She  requested  me  to  go  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  fowl-house,  y^ch  I  did, 
taking  my  Charles  with  me,  and  covering  him  with 
my  gown.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  him 
quiet.  He  screamed  at  every  instant.  I  expected 
we  should  all  be  massacred  ;  but  the  firing  at  the 
gate  became  now  so  strong  that  the  Sepoys  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  it,  and  once  more  vacated  the 
house,  by  which  unexpected  incident  we  escaped 
impending  death.  I  was  so  thirsty  as  several  times 
to  drink  dirty  water  out  of  a  dirty  chatty,  and  give 
the  same  to  my  dear  Charles  also. 

“  At  last  I  heard  distinctly  the  horses  of  the  19th 
Dragoons  upon  the  drawbridge,  and  huzzas  loudly 
repeated,  ^en  I  hoped  everything,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  they  entered  the  fort.  An  officer  rode 
in  and  called  for  me  by  name,  but  I  could  neither 
answer  nor  move.  Again,  I  heard  my  name  re¬ 
peated,  and  saw  an  officer  in  a  red  jacket  who  I 
thought  looked  like  my  husband.  I  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  and  sprang  forwaid  to  meet  him.  It  was  Mr. 
Maclean.  I  called  for  my  husband.  He  told  me 
he  was  alive.  Colonel  Gillespie  and  Mrs.  Maclean 
then  joined  us,  and  both  gave  me  the  same  assurance. 
'They  took  me  up  sUdrs  and  forced  me  to  drink 
some  wine  aqd  water.  When  the  agitation  of  my 
mind  had  a  little  calmed  down,  they  told  me  that 
Colonel  Fancourt  was  wounded,  though  not  danger¬ 
ously,  and  that  he  must  be  kept  quiet.  About  an 
hour  after  I  was  told  by  the  surgeon  of  the  19th 
that  my  husband  was  in  danger,  but  that  worse 
wounds  had  been  cured  ;  his  were  flesh  wounds, 
and  the  balls  had  not  lodged.  Hope  still  made 
me  think  he  would  recover.  I  would  not  even  ask 
to  see  him,  thinking  the  interview  might  agitate 
him  too  much.  Alas  !  I  found  too  late  there  were  no 
hopes  of  him  from  the  first,  for  he  breathed  his  last 
about  five  o’clock  on  the  same  afternoon.  Thank 
God,  he  died  without  much  suffering.  'That  his 
death  was  happy  I  am  fully  satisfied,  for  he  lived 
relinously,  and  met  his  fate  like  a  brave  soldier, 
in  we  faitMul  discharge  of  his  duty.” 

Here  the  narrative  ends. 

When  Colonel  Gillespie  forced  his  entrance  into 
Vellore,  his  dragoons  put  800  Sepoys  to  the  sword 
before  the  mutiny  was  totally  .supwessed.  This 
gallant  officer  obtained  great  credit  for  his  prompt 
energy  on  this  occasion,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  rising  men  in  India.  He  fell  in  the  Nepanlese 
war  as  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Hollo  Gulespie, 
being  shot  through  the  heart  while  leading  three 
companies  of  English  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  the 
fortified  position  of  Kalunga,  in  October,  1814.  Of 
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the  four  companies  of  the  69th  Regiment  which 
formed  the  weak  European  garrison  of  Vellore,  164 
were  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  officers. 


ON  A  BICYCLE. 

Aristocratic  wielders  of  the  pen  have  seiaed 
hold  of  an  accident  or  two,  and  the  reckless 
riding  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  to  make  them  handles 
for  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  velocipede. 
This  piece  of  mechanism  may  certainly  be  an  intru¬ 
sion,  but  for  all  that  it  seems  to  have  its  good  quali¬ 
ties  ;  and  as  to  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
its  use,  —  well,  upon  racking  one’s  brains  a  little  it  is 
possible  to  recall  objections  having  been  made  to 
steam  in  days  gone  by.  Tramways  have  been 
driven  off  our  roads,  but  they  are  trying  to  creep 
back ;  perambulators  have  been  crushed  endlessly, 
and  they  certainly  are  unpleasant  when  the  fore¬ 
wheel  is  thrust  between  your  legs  and  you  feel 
about  to  be  transformed  into  a  baby  murderer ;  but 
perambulators  increase  in  number,  fast  as  do  their 
occupants,  and  the  green  four-wheeler  that  fathers 
of  families  used  to  draw  about  on  Sundays  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  And  doubtless,  if  some  opponent 
of  the  good  old  conservative  notions  of  England 
were  to  introduce  a  comfortable  street  cab,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hideous  jangling  vehicles  of  the 
present  day,  he  would  be  cried  down, —  perhaps 
ruined. 

For  my  part,  being  a  very  mild,  inquisitive  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  have  felt  rather  disposed  to  welcome  the 
new  means  of  locomoticm,  and  mentally  exclaimed, 
“  How  delightful  to  spin  along  upon  land  more  inde¬ 
pendently  man  the  Rob  Roy  canoe  on  water !  How 
glorious  to  be  free  of  tolls  (?),  ostlers,  taxes,  and 
trouble  I  To  ride  where  one  listeth,  and  then,  — 
“  double  up  your  perambulator.” 

The  name  was  enough  to  tempt  one  to  invest,  so 
I  bought  a  “  bicycle,”  and  anxiously  smuggled  it 
into  the  little  coach-house,  ready  for  an  opportunity 
of  trying  its  paces. 

Being  such  a  revolutionary  method  of  going  over 
the  ground  one  naturally  felt  a  delicsQ'  about  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public  until  able  to  perform  with  grace 
and  effect.  Here  was  a  difficulty:  privacy  was 
required,  but  not  to  be  obtained.  I  had  learned 
skating  upon  a  ditch,  riding  in  a  school,  dancing  in 
so  many  private  lessons;  but  velocipeding  how 
was  it  to  be  attained  ?  A  garden  seventy  feet  by 
thirty,  with  narrow  gravel  paths  at  right  angles, 
was  certainly  not  adapted ;  and,  besides,  inquisitive 
people  could  have  looked  over  the  walls.  One 
could  not  do  it  in  a  room,  —  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

1  had  that  horrible  vehicle  in  bed  with  me  for 
nights.  There  was  a  complete  -  reverse  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  it  sat  upon  me,  nightmare  fashion,  instead 
of  me  riding  it ;  1  dreamed  of  it,  and  saw  myself  ig- 
nominiously  dragged  off  to  the  station-house  for 
bowling  my  hoops  upon  the  pavement.  I  saw  my¬ 
self  brought  to  ruin  by  people  thrusting  walking- 
sticks  in  my  spokes.  I  was  laughed  at ;  shouted 
after ;  hunted  by  a  mob  of  boys,  who  would  catch 
me,  paddle  hard  as  1  would ;  and  time  after  time  I 
sat  up  in  bed  in  a  violent  state  of  perspiration, 
avowing  that  I  would  either  bum  or  sell  the  thing 
which  threatened  to  be  the  bane  of  my  existence. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  bicycle  had  not  even 
been  looked  at  without  a  shudder,  when  one  bright, 
frostv  night,  about  eleven,  when  taking  my  custom¬ 
ary  look  out  before  retiring,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me,  “  Why  not  try  in  the  dark  ?  ” 


Why  indeed  ?  Five  minutes  after  I  was  stealing 
down  to  the  coach-house,  and  trying  to  smuggle  the 
thing  out,  but  the  doors  would  cre^  horribly,  and 
the  wheels  grated  upon  the  gravel.  I  knew  that 
another  sound  would  bring  people  right  and  left,  to 
their  windows  anticipating  doctors  or  fire-engines ; 
so,  hugging  my  enemy  in  my  arms,  I  bore  it  to  the 
railings  lifted  it  over,  tearing  my  coat  in  the  act, 
and  then  followed  it  into  the  road. 

We  are  to  have  gas  our  way,  but  at  present  it  is 
under  consideration ;  and  upon  tliis  dark,  cold 
night,  as  I  stood  beside  my  vehicle,  looking  in  all 
dm-ctions  cautiously  as  a  burglar,  suddenly  a  light 
was  thrown  full  upon  me,  and  from  behind  it  a 
gruff  voice  inquired,  — 

“  What ’s  your  little  game  ?  ” 

Game  indeed !  it  was  no  sport,  but  a  piece  of  seri¬ 
ous  earnest ;  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  tliat  I 
induced  police-constable  John  Dorhead  to  believe 
that  this  was  not  an  infernal  machinej  and  that  he 
might  turn  off  his  bull’s-eye  and  leave  me  to  my 
own  devices. 

The  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  —  O,  how  hard ! 
—  and  lifting  the  incubus  once  more,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  beyond  the  last  house.  Pausing 
for  breath,  I  set  the  thing  down,  straddled  across  it, 
settled  myself  in  my  seat,  and  then,  —  well,  then  I 
went  forward,  very  slowly,  walking  upon  the  tips 
of  ray  toes  and  taking  the  thing  along  with  me.  1 
knew  1  ought  to  give  myself  a  good  start,  thrust 
my  feet  upon  the  treadles,  and  then  go  along  rapid¬ 
ly.  I  say  1  knew  all  this,  but  that  was  all.  If  I 
lifted  one  leg  from  the  ground,  I  inclined  that  side ; 
if  I  lifted  the  other,  die  inclination  was  but  the 
reverse ;  and  as  to  taking  both  feet  up,  I  freely 
confess  it,  I  dared  not. 

However,  I  got  on  slowly,  with  the  thing  between 
my  legs,  telling  myself  that  I  was  progressing  fast ; 
and  I  chuckled  as  I  congratulated  myself  upon  the 
fact  of  my  being  unobserved;  At  last,  as  time  was 
getting  on,  I  grew  more  daring,  and  made  a  rush, 
performing  a  wild  curve  which  sent  me  into  the  ditch 
on  the  left,  while  the  next  attempt  sent  me  into 
the  hedge  on  the  right. 

“  Perseverance  conquers  in  the  end,”  I  muttered, 
as  I  prepared  for  another  try;  and  so  I  went  on 
until,  conceiving  that  I  had  done  pretty  well  for 
one  night,  and  &at  even  if  I  had  acquired  no  skill 
I  had  done  something  towards  overcoming  my 
timidity,  I  turned  back  and  walked,  or  rather 
waddled,  the  instrument  till  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  I  paused  to  consider. 

Should  I  ?  Should  n’t  I  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  firmlv  and  to  steer  carefully  and  it 
would  go  down  hill  of’itself.  The  maker  told  me  that 
the  faster  I  went,  the  safer.  If  I  meant  to  learn,  I 
must  be  a  little  Md.  I ’d  a  good  mind  to  let  it  go, 
and  I  walked  it  down  a  few  yards.  Why,  even  if 
I  did  fall,  I  could  not  hurt  myself  much ;  it  was  not 
like  being  upon  a  restive  horse,  and  being  dragged 
by  the  stirrups,  and,  —  was  n’t  it,  though  1  I  only 
lifted  my  legs  for  an  instant  to  touch  the  treadles 
when  the  wretch  of  a  thing  was  off  down  the  incline. 
Mazeppa’s  ride  was  noming  to  it;  the  bicycle 
cycled,  the  wind  rushed  past  my  ears,  and  I  believe 
I  shouted,  “  Stop  it  1  ”  feeling  for  the  moment  that 
I  was  off  at  express  speed ;  then  there  was  a  crash, 
a  sudden  halt,  and  O,  how  hard  and  firm  was  that 
new  road  1 

“I  thought  you’d  get  up  to  something  afore 
you ’d  done,”  said  a  gruff  voice,  and  once  more  I 
was  illuminated  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
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adviser  of  Napoleon  III.,  as  he  had  been  of  Ms  uncle. 
Just  before  the  last  Italian  war  the  Emperor  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  Paris  and  laid  before  him  the  plan  of 
the  coming  campaign.  “  Mon  Dieu,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  “  ils  sont  tous  bons,  les  plans  de  campagne,  sur 
le  papier.  La  difficult^,  c’est  de  les  modifier  sur  le 
terrain,  d’etre  prct  &  tout,  de  faire  face  &  tout,  d^ 
Tir^voir  tout,  et  de  tout  combiner  d’avance,  meme 
t’impossible,  d’arriver  toujours  k  propos,  et  de  n’Ctre 
jamais  pris  au  d^pourvu.’’  The  first  Napoleon,  we 
well  know,  had  this  wonderful  gift,  and  Jomini, 
even  after  his  rupture  with  him,  acknowledged  that 
his  genius  lay  cmefly  in  the  fact  that,  even  when 
Bud^nly  aroused  from  the  heaviest  sleep,  he  was 
at  once  able  to  seize  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  The 
battle  of  Magenta  showed  clearly  enough  that  this 
rift  at  least  had  not  descended  to  his  nephew.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  is  now  engaged  on  a  notice  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jomini’s  life  and  works,  which  is  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest,  as  likely  to  contain  the  crit¬ 
ic’s  last  words  upon  many  of  the  acts  and  actors  of 
contemporary  history. 

A  DECREE  just  issued  by  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  at  Kolberg,  in  Pomerania,  amusingly  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  royalty 
in  Prussia  is  exposed.  It  appears  that  during  the 
late  tour  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  Pomerania,  the 
people  of  Kolberg  came  into  the  streets  with  flow¬ 
ers  to  greet  him  on  his  entrance  into  their  town, 
and  tl^  several  of  them,  anxious  to  give  a  practi¬ 
cal  proof  of  their  loval  enthusiasm,  showered  bou¬ 
quets  in  his  ftme.  'Die  consequence  was,  says  the 
commandant,  that  his  Royal  Highness  enters  the 
hall  of  the  palace  “  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,” 
caused  by  the  pain  of  the  scratches  he  had  received ; 
“ notwithstan^ng  which,”  he  adds,  “our  Hohen- 
zollem  was  so  extraordinarily  good-natured  that  he 
overlooked  this  monstrous  treatment,  and«ontinued 
to  behave  with  that  winning  friendliness  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  him.”  'Phe  commandant  then 
proceeds  to  exhwt  the  inhabitants  in  future  to  be 
more  careful  and  considerate  when  presenting  flow¬ 
ers  to  royal  personages.  “  When  the  son  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  walks  in  the  street,  the  people  should  either 
with  the  deepest  humility  offer  him  a  flower  in  their 
hands,  or  scatter  flowers  before  his  feet,  but  they 
should  not  recklessly  cast  them  in  the  air  so  as  to 
cause  wounds,  like  the  projectiles  of  an  enemy.” 

An  English  writer  says:  “There  is  something 
animal  about  decisiveness.  If  the  mind  be  a  fine 
and  discursive  mind,  inclined  to  thought,  and 
stored  with  knowledge,  it  must  be  hard  for  it  to  be 
swiftly  decisive.  One  of  the  main  qualifications 
for  decisiveness  is  to  he  able  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
all  manner  of  minor  considerations,  and  sometimes 
even  of  major  considerations.  To  do  this,  requires 
courage,  wmch  is  an  animal  virtue,  to  be  much 
enlarged  by  practice.  Let  us  take  a  numerical 
illustration,  snowing  the  rough-and-ready  way  in 
which  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  the  neglect  of 
minor  considerations.  Let  there  be  eight  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  following  values ;  No.  one,  value  1 7 ; 
No.  two,  value  9  ;  and  then  six  others,  the  values 
of  which  are  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  reasonably 
concluded  that  no  one  of  them  is  higher  than  4. 

“  A  decisive  man  sees  that  if  he  decides  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way,  he  will  have  on  his  side  No.  one,  equal 
to  17.  He  sees  that  No.  two  will  be  against  him. 
He  has  not  time  (it  is  perhaps  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle)  to  ascertain  to  which  side  the  other  six  will  in¬ 
cline.  He  assumes,  however,  that  they  irill  be 


evenly  balanced ;  he  knows  that  the  highest  value 
of  any  of  them  is  only  4 ;  and  he  takes  at  once  the 
decision  which  will  be  supported  by  consideration 
No.  one,  value  17.  Of  course  no  man  thinks  so 
p‘dantically,  as,  for  the  puipose  of  illustration,  I 
nave  supposed  him  to  do  in  the  foregoing  instance. 
But  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  m<Me  of  thinking 
adopted  by  decisive  men,  and  to  show  how  they 
are  often  right.  Had  there  been  time  for  looking 
carefully  at  each  of  the  eight  unascertained  consid¬ 
erations,  it  might  have  turned  out  that  the  smaller 
considerations  would  have  entirely  altered  the  de¬ 
cision.  'The  man,  not  practised  in  decisiveness, 
cannot  bear,  even  at  a  moment  of  peril,  to  overlook 
this  possibility.” 

Ip  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  of  averages  holds  good 
with  regard  to  accidents,  it  certainly  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  crimes  in  France,  where,  if  they  are  nued 
by  any  law  at  all,  it  is  by  a  law  of  increase.  In 
spite  of  the  much  vaunted  Code  Napoleon,  and  of 
pupishments,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  than  those  in-  ‘ 
flicted  in  England,  the  police  statistics  of  Paris  for 
the  last  few  years,  after  due  correction  for  the 
growth  of  the  population,  show  a  steady  and  most 
alarming  increase  of  crime.  'The  greatest  augmen¬ 
tation  is  observed  between  the  years  1865,  when 
the  number  of  persons  sentenced  by  the  criminal 
tribunals  was  25,500,  and  1868,  in  which  year  the 
surprising  total  of  35,700  convictions  was  recorded ; 
the  activity  of  the  dangerous  classes  having  appar¬ 
ently  developed  itself  principally  in  the  dirMtion  of 
burglarv'  and  robbery  accompanied  with  violence. 
Increased  vigilance,  leading  to  a  larger  number  of 
convictions,  may  account  partially,  but  only  partially, 
for  this  disagreeable  phenomenon.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  estimate  even  approximatively  the 
numbers  of  the  Parisian  thieves,  but  their  haunts 
are  tolerably  well  known.  Driven  by  Baron 
Haussmann’s  improvements  from  most  of  their  old 
dens  in  the  heart  of  the  cit^,  they  congregate  prin¬ 
cipally  in  low  estaminets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  barriers ;  but  even  in  the  streets  adjoining  the 
brilliant  boulevards,  more  than  one  “  tapis  franc  ” 
stilf  exists,  the  habituds  of  which  would  give  a  good 
idea  of  tlie  company  at  the  famous  “  Lapin  Blanc  ” 
described  by  Eugene  Sue.  The  Revue  des  deux 
Monde*,  in  a  highly  interesting  article,  gives  some 
curious  details  concerning  this  peculiar  society. 
The  different  classes  of  thieves  do  not  associate 
with  each  other  or  even  frequent  the  same  houses. 
Those  who  assassinate  with  a  view  to  robbery  are 
the  aristocracy  of  the  profession,  and  pride  mem- 
selves  on  their  superior  daring;  they  call  them¬ 
selves  the  “grosse  cavalerie,”  and  look  down  on 
the  smaller  fry  with  the  same  contempt  which  Tur¬ 
pin  or  Duval  might  have  felt  for  a  mere  pickpocket 
or  area  sneak.  'The  same  language,  however,  is, 
with  trifling  differences,  common  to  them  all,  most 
words  in  their  argot  being  of  a  mediaeval,  but  some 
even  of  a  classical  origin.  Thus  the  executioner 
commonly  styled  “  Chariot  ”  is  also  called  “  Tol- 
lard,”  firom  “tollere,”  which  was  sometimes  used 
in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  “  to  execute.”  'The  Revue 
de*  deux  Monde*  attributes  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  thieving  population  in  F ranee  to  the  want  of 
emigration,  except  from  the  provinces  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Paris  does  duty  for  America  and  Australia, 
receiving  all  the  discontented  and  penniless  pro¬ 
vincials  who  come  to  seek  fortune  there ;  many  of 
whom  are  there  developed  into  accomplished  crim¬ 
inals. 
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